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PRIVATE PROPERTY AND PUBLIC RIGHTS . Epwi~ Maxey, 
ONE ASPECT OF CONTINENTAL EXPANSION 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROLTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW ae - BOSTON. 


CHARLESTON. S.C. 
OPNG (Gole) Alans 


"| Flo sal 


THE CLYDE LINE FLEET 


is composed of handsome, staunch, and fast-going ocean steamships of modern type, lux- 
: ‘ uriously furnished and richly appointed. Table and cuisine unsurpassed. s 

ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE between Jacksonville, 
Sanford, Deland, Fila., and all intermediate stations. 


Full information, reservations for staterooms, tickets, etc., may be had of 


wm. P. OLYDE & 00., General 
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«Conscience approves the murder of surplus 
female infants in certain lands; in others there 
is a similar suppression of twins, 


which are imagined to bring bad luck if left alive. Many 
venerable races justify the robbery of strangers and the 
economy of truth. Every civilized ideal of chastity and 
decency has been freely outraged by religious observances 
in different lands, and conscience has upheld them 
all. They simply illustrate the heathen cunning that 
would purchase security from unknown evil. Such favor 
has been invoked by the sacrifice of life, the sacrifice of 
virginity and the sacrifice of wealth. Now the sacrifice of 
reason is demanded, and we at last protest.” 


The above is a typical extract from SEARCHING FOR TRUTH, a 
book dealing in a distinctly original, keenly interesting and somewhat startling 
manner with the great questions of philosophy and religion. 

Its author, a typical American business man of education and culture, offers 
this book to progressive people who are not afraid to look the truth in the face, 
i ee He sets down the results of his observation, 

etna ien iy tok study and thought with honesty aud frankness, 
This is not a book for those who are content 

to have their thinking done for them 

and who prefer creed and dogma to 
sane and unbiased judgment. 

The book commences with the very 

beginning of things and reaches its final 

conclusions by a review of 

philosophy and religion, 

past and present, punctur- 

ing fraud and blind bigotry 

wherever they appear 

without regard to persons 


or circumstances. 

Ask your bookseller for SEARCH- 
ING FOR TRUTH. Ifhe cannot 
supply it, it will be forwarded upon 
receipt of price, $'.s0, by 


PETER ECKLER, Publisher, 
35 Fulton St., New York City. 
Published in England by 
WATTS & COMPANY, 


7, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
E. C., London. 









































Please mention Taz Arena in writing to adve:tisers. 
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cial List of davasend Thought Publications. 





THE PERFECT WAY. By Anna Kincsrorp and Epwarp MAITLaND. Cloth, $2.50 


ape AND DOCTRINES OF PARACELSUS. Ry Franz HARTMANN, 


— eaeng EL EE Eee Ee ee ere Cloth, 
MAGIC—WHITE AND BLACK. "By FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D....... Cloth, 
THE EMPIRE OF THE INVISIBLES. By H. E. Orcurt........ Cloth, 
THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN. By Assy Morton 

CMG ELLE EES + os vsntdvceesatltwercentesrae ce sateneeeeaeee Cloth, 
VITA: The Prolongation of Life. By HAviLan Squiers......... ... Cloth, 
THE DUALITY OF TRUTH. By Henry Wacner, M.D........... Cloth, 
SEVEN SEVENTY SEVEN SENSATIONS. By J. L. Basrorp...Cloth, 
ONE OF THE MécINTYRES. By A. W. HoLprook ............... Cloth, 
ELIZABETH: Christian Scientist. By Matt Crim....Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
TRUTH’S FAIRY TALES. By JuLIA WINCHESTER..........+0+..+ Cloth, 


JOHNNIE’S VICTORY. By Saran EvizasetH GRISWOLD..... Leatherette, 
THE MILLENNIAL KINGOOM. By W. A. Reppinc. .Cloth, $1.00; paper, 


THE HIDDEN FAITH. By Atwyn M. THURBER................-: Paper, 
ROYAL HEARTS. By Atwvyn M. THURBER..............s000ceeees Paper, 
EMERSON’S ESSAYS. First and Second Series. Each........... Paper, 
TRUTH AND DESTINY. By UrieL BocHANAN........ceeeeeeeeee Paper, 
TWENTY-ONE ADVANCED LESSONS IN MENTAL SCIENCE. By 

Wx SONNE... seins ned,. UamBewlc bua avoc-anbisees son se peninee Paper, 
THE MARY AND MARTHA ‘CONSCIOUSNESS. By BessigE P. 

SE cna chsh ating ite inhi ceesaeenL At canneries. ers 
HEALING: Causes and Effects. By W. P. PHELON, M. ee Paper, 
TWENTIETH CENTURY GUIDE TO PALMISTRY. By Tue Zan- 

SoG8. ces ‘ eee 
HEAL THYSELF. ‘By MANUEL Riveao. SMA So a ergeen ka eek aakie Sane Paper, 
enn: Greene 0, Se on a os oc ee nant semeeeNbasnewnel Paper, 
SOUL HELP FOR INVALIDS. By Mary E. Roppins............ Paper, 
THOUGHTS FOR TEMPLE BUILDERS. By L. B.B............Paper, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO TOLSTOY. By Jonn C. KENwortnHy........ Paper, 
SLAVERY: Ancient and Modern. By i HN C. KENWORTHY........ Paper, 
TOLSTOY: His Influence in England. [Ty Joun C. Kenworthy... Paper, 
GET YOUR EYES OPEN. By FRANK ALLEN MoorE......... Leatherette, 
PRACTICAL HEALING. By SARAH A. CROSSE...........ccceeseus Paper, 
THE RATIONALE OF ASTROLOGY. By Joun HAZevricc....... Paper, 
LIFE ETERNAL, By ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D................ .. Paper, 
Se re eee ae Snide athe ie nnd se beeen kre 55.600 0N Paper, 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SIN. | By Fanny M. Hartey........... Paper, 
PRED. MY LAMBS. By Fanny M. HARLey...........0cccsee steeds Paper, 
HEALING PARAGRAPHS. By Fanny M. HARLEY...........-.... Paper, 
THE WORD OF THE NEW CYCLE, By Cuas. Jonnston, M.R.A.S..Paper, 
MONEY; or, The Question of Support. ANONYMOUS...........-..+- Paper, 


REFLECTIONS FROM THE SUN. By .SARA THACKER.. ....... Paper, 
THE LAW OF LIFE. By URIEL BUCHANAN...............-scceeee Paper, 
FAITH AND WORKS. By Geo. B. CHaARLEs, M.D...............- Paper, 
ne cee SOLER. By Lee: WURGO. .... ccocveb sve csccwdswesecuwa Paper, 


Post-paid to any address on receipt of price by 


.50 
.50 
-75 


.0O 
75 
-0Oo 
.50 
-50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 


The Alliance Publishing Company, 569 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


N.B.—On orders amounting to $2.00 or more for the above books bound in PAPER, 


@ discount of 20 per cent. will be allowed. . 
Roefeesoeleetoetostoetoetoeteetoatontoe lee toeloeleeloeleeledioeloel ele eleetneloeloatoetoetoe toe loeton’ 





Please mention THe ARENA in writing to advertisers. 
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HEALTH! :: HARMONY! :: HAPPINESS! 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


“MIND,” 


A Monthly Magazine of Liberal and Advanced Thought, 


The Leading Exponent of the New Spiritual Movement, 
Edited by JOHN EMERY McLEAN and CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSOA. 


 Sélenee, Phltosepiy, ign, Pyto ays, Oceultism, Etc. 


$2.00 Per Annum. = © 20 Cents a Copy. 
4@'See clubbing rate with Tas Azena on another page. 








At all news-stands, or mailed by the publishers. 
Send 10 cents for Sampre Copy and CaTaLocuz of new and important Booxs 
on the above and kindred subjects. A full line of Advanced Thought works 
kept constantly on hand. 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 569 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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fsx 000°" “THE LIGHT THAT IS IN THEE. 


I. THE DIVINE PRESENCE. 
Il, THE LOSING OF SELF, 
CONTENTS: Ill. CONCENTRATION. 
IV. MEDITATION, 
V. REALIZATION. 


A series of tho hl Up nmnny be — on the Se and use of the higher faculties, 
It shows how to take the oa ale the realization of true power and inspiration, with reference 
to literary or artistic work, and makes plain the connection between true character and beautiful work in 


any line. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, with an original cover-desiga by the author. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-PAID. 
Issued and For Sale By 
THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 569 Fifth Ave., New York, N, Y: 
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Books by Hannab More Kobaus. 


BETWEEN THE LINES. Cond in the Truth of Being. Uniformly instructive, clear, and 
practical. Cloth, $1.00; ar wm Be, so cts. 

REMEDIES OF THE GREAT PHYSICIAN. A book containing formulas for treating, from a spiritual 
nearly all the diseases common to humanity. Also self-helps, soul-tonics, and other aids to the 
tion of true being. Leatherette, 40 cts. 

SOUL-FRAGRANCE. Truth in verse. A book of poems, written from the standpoint of Spiritual ——_ 
A book of enduring value to all lovers of divine sentiment in poetic form. os $1.00; leatherette. 


FRUIT FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. Anew booklet—the patie’ s poten. | three St Fibeation 
respectively: “‘ How can we get nearer to God?” “From ec 
the Force ui Forces.” The deal i ith the highest ideal of th the ee 
topics made clear and practical. 








THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
569 Fifth Ave., . . . . . . . . . . . . . . New York, N,. YY. 














Works by Henry Frank. 


“AN EPOCH-MARKING BOOK.”—Boston Transcript. 


THE DOOM OF DOGMA. 


All the doctrines of the Christian Church are traced in this work to their 
natural and mythological sources, and clothed with a new 
interpretation in the light of Modern Thought. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 
“Full of the results of deep research, careful study, and true inspiration. His style is 
strong and full of vitality, his words fearless.’ ’—Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 


“Mr. Frank’s book is interesting as showing how many questions have to be dealt 
with by one who renounces authority and follows the light of reason.”— 7he Atheneum 
London, Eng.). 


*“*Mr. Frank is a profoundly sincere and earnest man. His experience is a real tragedy 
of our times. He writes with intensity.” ——Repudiican, Springfield, Mass. 


“Forceful and eloquent. Indispensable to every student of theology. Should be in 
every public library.”—77ranscrift, Boston, Mass. 
“A brave, new, and eloquent dogmatician.”’— 7rzbune, Chicago, Lil. 
“Bold, radical, broad, and scholarly, evincing wide reading and deep research. 
Master!y style.’’—7he Arena. 


400 pages, tinted paper, gilt top. $2.00, post-paid. 
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A UNIQUE BOOK. 


THE SHRINE OF SILENCE. 


Read a meditation every morning and you will be furnished with strength, 
hope, and courage for the day’s demands and burdens. 
READ WHAT CRITICS ARE SAYING OF IT. 


“I am reading your very charming. book with pleasure and profit. You surely show 
an insight into the Aeart of things that is quite worth while.” —Ziéert Hubbard (Fra Elbertus). 


“Deeply thoughtful and characterized by great beauty. The book is unique and fills a 














niche peculiar to itself.”—7/e Arena 
“A remarkable work, of a spiritual and philosophical character. us has a readable 
charm about it that makes it as interesting as a romance.’’—Albany (N. Y.) Sunday Press. 


“The thought is broad and deep; religiously hospitable and hopeful; the style is florid 
in both prose and poetical forms. We find jhere a great deal which must stimulate readers 
to higher life, freer and more loving action.’”’—Gloucester (Mass.) Dazly 7imes. 


“Dr. Frank’s style is lofty and full of beauty, energy, and eloquence. It consists in 
pyramiding a subject in pithy, sententious Paragraphs. In his subject-matter all readers 
will find more to commend than to condemn.”’—Indianapolis (Ind.) Sentined. 
“This is a book of divine inspiration, lofty ideals, and heavenly wisdom.” —F’ilosophical 
Journal (San Francisco). 


175 pages, soft tinted paper, colored initial letters. $1.50, post-paid. 





“THE CONQUESTS OF LOVE,” paper, 40 pages . ° . ° ° 25c 
“SCIENTIFIC PROOF OF IMMORTALITY,” paper. Part I. ° ° 10c 

" % = = Part II. ° ° 25c 
“A VISION OF THE INVISIBLE,” 7 . . 15c 





Ghe Independent Literature Association, 


30-32 West 27th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Palodsostoesoeteefeateecoesoetoctoecoasoaseesoesoet oe toesesoasoasoeseesoeteetoze dioasoesoesoecoeloezoasoasoesoesoetoetoetoesoasoeoeoetoeteetoatoasoey 
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Please mention THe Arena in writing to advertisers. 
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In order to introduce the New Thought 
teaching to persons not already familiar 
with it, we will send free to new in- 
quirers a sample back number of 


THE LIBRARY OF HEALTH 


on receipt of name and address, plainly 
written. This periodical is now for 
sale only in book form. 


THE ALLIANCE PUB. CO., 569 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


ASTROLOGY AND SOCIALISM; 
Or, The New Era. 


A REVIEW AND FORECAST. 
By FRANK T. ALLEN. 
Price, 25 cents. 
THE ALLIANCE PUB. CO., 569 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


FIRESIDE CHIMES IN NEW-THOUGHT RHYMES. 
By MARTHA J. FOSTER. 

An exquisite little volume of Poems, written on lines 
of Liberal and Advanced Thought and dedicated to all 
lovers of Truth. 

Paper, 65 pp. Price, 40 cents, post-paid. 

Issued and for sale by 


THE ALLIANCE PUB. CO., 569 Fifth Ave., New York. 








THE CRAFTSMAN 


25 CENTS THE COPY 


A Magazine of Culture 


THE CRAFTSMAN is the leading American magazine de- 
voted wholly to the interests of the Arts & Crafts & deals with 
all questions which tend toward the betterment of the position, 


comfert, & happiness of the workman. Of practical value to 
artists, architects, craftsmen, literary people, educators, & those 
interested in social & economic problems. * * * ba 





SPECIAL OFFER : 


As @ means of introduction to new readers, 


we will give 


THE UNITED CRAFTS 


DEPARTMENT 22, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Please mention Taz Azzxa in writing to advertisers. 
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This beautiful new book will dolieht every love! 
rhythmic prose and every altruistic mind. The 

contains 131 pages, including five exquisite illustrat! 
in half-tone. sadpomely © bound in cloth and stam) 
in silver and purple ink. Price, $1.00, post-paid. - Is 
and for sale by 


THE ALLIANCE PUB. CO., 569 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C) 


Ghe Art of Mind Build 


By PROF. ELMER GATES. 


The only authoritative explanation of the result} 
Professor Gates’s extended researches in the domai) 
Psychology. ese experiments are now attrac} 
the attention of scientific minds in every part of | 
civilized world. ! 





Paper, 25 cents. ’ 
THE ALLIANCE PUB. CO., 569 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 


Standard Occult Work: 


Reincarnation in the New Testament. 
James M. Pryse. 92 pages; cloth, soc. 

The Sermon on the Mount, and other Ext: 
from the New Testament. A verbatim transla 
from the Greek, with notes on the Mystical or Arc 
sense. By James M. Pryse. Paper, 2sc.; cloth, 

The Voice of the Silence. By H. P. Biavat: 
With portrait of the author. Cloth, soc.; flexible 
leather, 75c. 

The Ocean of Theosophy. 
With portrait of the author. 
cloth, soc. 

Beacon Fires. Cloth, side stamp in gold and color, 





By William Q. Jue 
164 pages. Paper, 


THE ALLIANCE PUB. CO., 569 Fifth Ave., New ¥ 


3 DOLLARS THE YEAR 


3 MONTHS 
FOR 
25 CENTS 
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6. 
POULTRY 
INDUSTRY 


IS MAKING MANY A 
MAN and WOMAN 
INDEPENDENT. 


tis open to all to secure the experience necessary to 
tart business, but the manner of beginning may be 
aore or less remunerative. The 


RELIABLE POULTRY JOURNAL 


tarts you right because it has upon its staff, and among 
ts correspondents, the leading poultrymen of the 
ountry. Its monthly contents giving information on 
ancy and market poultry are unexceiled, and its illus- 
rations are unapproachable. It is the 


LARGEST AND BEST POULTRY 
JOURNAL PUBLISHED, 





wt its price is only so cents a year, anda 
iAMPLE COPY WILL BE SENT FREE 
any address. 


teliable Poultry Journal 
QUINCY, ILL. 


Brother of the 
Third Degree. 


By WILL L. GARVER. 


Publishing Co., 





A New Rosicrucian Romance. 





TOURTH EDITION. - - 377 PAGES. | 
This is a story of medieval Rosicrucians transported 
2 the twentieth century. The brothers, who give 
aeir name to the story, constitute a strange and fan- 
astic society in which. though admitted to fellowship, 
hey pass through various ordeals, both of suffering 
nd renunciation. and even yet more subtle experiences 
nd spiritual temptations. The avowed object of the 
aciety is the development of the highest morality and 
ae capacity to live in the pure spirit; and its members 
ttain the most wonderful] occult and clairvoyant facul- 

es and powers. 


Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50c. post-paid. 


The Alliance Publishing Co., 
569 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








The Alliance School 
Of Applied Metaphysics. 


Cuar.es Bropig Parrerson, Principal. 


SEASON OF 1902-'03. 


This School is established on broad and definite lines 
in response to the growing demand for regular in- 
struction in Taz New Tsovucart that shall be at once 
practical, scientific, and free from sectarian or scholas- 
tic prejudices and limitations. 

It is intended that leading lecturers in the New 
Thought movement, from all parts of the country, will 
from time to time take part in the work of the School. 





Mr. Patterson’s Primary Lecture Course will be 
given on Tuesdays, beginning Nov, 18th, at 3:30 p. m., 
and continue for eight weeks. Subject: ** Health— 
How Acquired.” Tickets, $10.00, 

The Advanced Course will be given on Thursdays, 
beginning Nov. 20th, at 3:30 p. m., and continue 
for the same period. Subject: “The Path to Power.” 
Tickets, $10.00. ‘ 

These will be followed by a Bible Course of eight lec- 
tures. Tickets, $10.00. 

Admission to all three courses, $25.00 


aa” A special course of eight lectures on “* Symbol- 
Psychology,” to begin in January, will be delivered by 
the Rev. Adolph Roeder. Tickets, $10.00 


[@~Those unable to attend these lectures 
may avail themselves at any distance of most 
of the advantages of class-room instruction 
through the carefully prepared, clear, and 
direct 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS. 


Primary Course  (Typewritten) , $10.00 


Advanced Course ¢ “ ») , $1000 
Bible Course  (¢ “ »)., $10.00 
Symbol-Psychology( “ ) . $10.00 


(Any three of the above Lecture Courses 
will be sent to one student for $25.00 ) 


Applications for membership in the classes may be 
sent at any time. 


Requests for further information should be addressed 
to 


Charies Brodie Patterson, 
“The Schuyler,”’ 
59 W.45th St., - . New York Citv. 


lease mention Tus Argna in writing to advertisers. 














cate oe GO SEEO NE ter pees 


niga is = aoe reir: and een S meg 


azine ever blis’ 
QUILL 1 “Bika tro ky Liver ton to iver” beta OSE: 
short starten; poems, essays, etc., and artistic illustra- 
tions. Each month it r ogres some famous literary 
titbit, sometimes translated from the French, and often 
from sources little known. This feature makes it unique 
among magazines, For instance, among the _inter- 
esting unabridged reprints in recent_issues are Oscar 
Witpe’s Famous Porm , READING Gao..” ScHoPEn- 
HAUVER’S CELEBRATED “Essay on Women” [a fine 
translation); Ausaogs BiERCE’S TERRIBLE TALE, “My 
Favor1ITeE Murper.” MicHAEL MOoNAHAN’s TERRIFIC 
INDICTMENT, OF ELBERT HusBarp. oun Davipson’s 
SPLENDID “BALLAD OF A Nun.” ERTRUDE ATHER- 
ron’s STRONG SuHort Story, “One OF THE PROBLEMS.’ 
Tue Famous Criticism, ENTITLED * “SCHLEY, Dewey, 
Mies and Roosevett,” Rosert BucHANAN’S SAVAGE 
\TTACK ON SwINBURNE and Rossetti, Ent1TLeD, “THE 
FLesH_y ScHoor oF Poetry,” CLARENCE DaRrow’s 
WeLt-Known Derense oF Watt WuitmMan’s Morat- 
iry. [No Srupent oF Wuitman SHouLp Miss Tuis.| 
20 cents each, or the 10 reprints for $2. Address The 
Manager, THE GOOSE-QUI 200 Clinton 5St., 
Chicago. NO OTE—A sample copy of the GOOSE: 
QU ILL will be mailed to any address on receipt of a 
lime or stamps. Ask your newsdealer for the latest 
number. It is having tremendous sale. 


Note.—The subscription to the GOOSE-QUILL for 
me year is only $1. Subscribe now, and receive some 
{ the back numbers Free. 





IN ALL YOUR 
Are You woexaxines? 


Successful orci: 


a magic influence 

over others, cure 
diseases without drugs, acquire @ marvelous memory, @ 
magnetic personality, a fine physique? Our new 


FREE BOOK 


It en- 
ables you to know at a glance the secret natures, talents 
You can gratify your highest 
ambitions, make money easily and become a veritable 
leader of men, if you will follow its teachings. Write for 


is full of startling secrets never before revealed, 
and weaknesses of others. 
it to-day. Send no money. It’sfree. Address: 


Columbia Scientific Academy, Dept. 37 C. 
1931 Broadway, New York City. 











Send your eddrese fox 5 for FIFTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 


a copy of 
Of Occult, Meany seat and Theosophical poms. 
THE ALLIANCE PUB. CO., 569 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











« NOTHING EVER HAPPENS.” 4 S@vEr ox 
By ALWYN M. THURBER. 


A beautiful conception of Love, Circumstance, and 
Philosophy, interblended with pleasant humor and life- 
like pictures of people as we know them. 


Paper, 50 Cents; Cloth, $1.00, post-paid. 
THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 569 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Popular Fallacies Concerning Mind Cure. 
By JOSEPH L. HASBROUCKE. 


A valuable treatise, by a New York journalist, show- 
ing the errors common to the public mind on this ques- 
tion. All who favor the movement should distribute this 
work among their friends. It is impersonal and impar- 
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PRIVATE PROPERTY AND PUBLIC RIGHTS. 


HE great anthracite coal strike has passed into history. 
But it is not too late to consider carefully some of the 
more important questions raised by it. During the continu- 
ance of the strike, which in many ways was the most remark- 
able in the history of labor controversies, the conditions were 
not altogether conducive to a calm, deliberate consideration of 
the fundamental questions involved. The sight of an empty 
coal-bin when winter is at hand is better calculated to stimulate 
action, even radical action, than philosophic thought; hence, 
it is not surprising that in the later stages of the strike the 
most radical remedies found support among those who are 
ordinarily conservative. Had the operators persisted much 
longer in their obstinate refusal to arbitrate it is not at all 
unlikely that action that would have seemed to many as being 
radical would have been taken. 

But it is not our intention to speculate upon that point. We 
purpose rather to discuss the following questions: (1) What, 
if any, rights of the public are involved in such controversies r 
and (2) how may these rights be best protected in the future? 
The form of remedy will depend measurably upon the answer 
to the first question. The view of the operators thereupon was 
indicated by Mr. Baer in his conversation with Governor Odell. 
And, as this is perhaps the most concise expression of their 
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view, we will quote it: “But I do say, and I reiterate it, that 
we will not accept political advice or allow the interference of 
politicians in this, our affair.” The whole philosophy of the 
operators is expressed in the last two words. Whether the 
motive of Governor Odell was political or philanthropic mat- 
tered not to Mr. Baer and his associates; he would in neither 
case be entitled to a hearing because he was meddling with a 
matter that was none of his business. He was excluded not 
only because he was a politician but because he was entering a 
sphere that in the judgment of this trusted appointee of the 
Almighty belonged exclusively to the coal operators. 

A consideration of the principle involved in this contention 
necessitates an investigation into the rights of private owner- 
ship of property. If the right of exclusive control is inherent 
in the right of private ownership, i.¢., if they are convertible 
terms, as some people seem to think, then the question as to 
whether or not in the event of a future controversy the anthra- 
cite coal monopolists shall operate their mines or refuse to do so 
upon any other conditions than those they may name, is a ques- 
tion for them alone to answer. Nor is it difficult to see how 
some people take this view. The right of private ownership 
starts with the acquisition of goods by individual effort. To 
the hunter is conceded the right to use or not to use the game 
he has caught, and at the same time the right to keep others 
from using it. Likewise the farmer may raise potatoes in his 
field or let it lie fallow; and no one questions his right to 
do so. In either of the above cases the effect upon the public 
welfare is so infinitesimal that the matter is left entirely to the 
judgment of the individual. As a further exercise of his right 
of private ownership the farmer may use a part or all of his 
land for the purpose of raising hogs, provided only he is will- 
ing to suffer the inconvenience caused by the squeal and the 
smell. Furthermore, he is permitted to locate the pen in the 
parlor, by the roadside, or in the rear of his lot, according to 
his tastes and his nationality. Here also the inconvenience to 
the public is of such minor importance that he is left to 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction. But suppose that a mill is 
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constructed on or near his farm, and as a result a village springs 
up about him; the question of his right to keep hogs where he 
chooses is a much closer question—in fact, the right is becom- 
ing a doubtful one. Suppose, however, that, as might readily 
happen, the village expands into a city, including within its 
limits his entire farm—the right has now disappeared entirely ; 
the question is no longer a doubtful one. The subject-matter 
is the same, but circumstances have changed, and this change 
in circumstances has resulted in a transfer of a right—the right 
of determining in a particular case the use to which private 
property may be put. The inconvenience to the public, which 
at first was a negligible factor, has now become a controlling 
one, and the individual is no longer the supreme judge as 
to the manner in which he shall exercise his right of private 
ownership. The control here exercised by the public is a nega- 
tive one, it is true; yet it illustrates how the right of private 
ownership must yield to public convenience and comfort. 

But as hogs are distasteful to many people (and here again 
nationality is a factor), let us vary the illustration. Suppose 
that the farmer instead of raising hogs has raised a crop of 
wheat. He may sell it or not, just as he chooses, and t 
public does not concern itself about it. But suppose that in ad- 
dition to his own crop he has acquired possession of a lar 
portion of the wheat in the country, and as a result of his 
refusal to place this stock of wheat upon the market the price 
of wheat becomes so high that more or less suffering results 
from the inability of many to purchase a sufficient quantity 
at this price—his right to refuse becomes doubtful morally if 
not legally. Now, let us suppose that he combines with a 
half dozen of his neighbors who own the remainder of the 
supply, and as a result of théir combined refusal to furnish 
wheat a famine ensues—the right of exclusive control by the 
owners is now at an end; the interests of the public have 
become the dominant interests, and it may take the wheat at its 
own valuation. 

The fundamental principle involved in both the above cases 
is the same, to wit: the extent to which the right of private 
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ownership may be exercised depends upon the degree to which 
it interferes with the public convenience and comfort. And: 
the degree to which the exercise of a right will affect the pub- 
lic convenience and comfort is determined by circumstances. 
A public interest that under certain circumstances may be very 
small may under changed circumstances become the dominant 
interest. The line at which the public interest becomes the 
dominant or controlling one is not easy to determine in all 
cases ; yet when once established it is clear that private interesv 
must not be permitted to override it. 

A development very similar to that sketched in the above 
hypothesis has actually taken place in the anthracite coal re- 
gions. When the mines were owned and operated by a great 
many small independent operators the refusal by one of these 
to operate his mine affected the public to but a very slight 
extent, so that their interest was 4 comparatively small one, 
as other operators would furnish a sufficient amount of coal. 
And even if they did not, coal was not then as now a public 
necessity. The increased dependence of the public upon a sup- 
ply of coal together with the monopolizing of this supply by a 
few railroads, which are evidently acting in concert whether 
they. have formed a trust or not, have led to a growth of the 
public interests involved and hence of their right to a voice in 
the matter. A disregard of these changed circumstances, which 
have made the public interest a substantial if not a dominant 
one, accounts for the erroneous view held by some. 

If, then, the rights of the public are involved, it follows that 
respect for them should be made compulsory. In other words, 
the law should provide a remedy for the injury to public as 
well as to private rights. It is a maxim of jurisprudence that 
for every wrong there is a remedy. To deprive the public of 
what has become a public necessity is a wrong, and that there 
should be some remedy provided does not admit of question. 
It is equally clear that this remedy should be preventive rather 
than compensatory in its nature. The only question is, there- 
fore, as to the form of preventive remedy that upon the whole 
will be most expedient. 
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Two remedies, neither of which is drastic, and either of 
which would be effective, readily suggest themselves. The 
first is arbitration (not optional, but compulsory) ; the second 
is governmental ownership. In suggesting either of these rem- 
edies we are at once met with the objection that it is an ex- 
tension of the powers of the State and hence an encroachment 
upon the sphere of individual liberty, which to the minds of 
many is sufficient to condemn it without any further consid- 
eration. That it is an extension of the powers of the State 
(and the term State is here used in the generic sense), or rather 
of its activities, we freely admit; but we insist that this is 
not an adequate reason for condemning it. It does not follow 
that, because it extends the sphere of State activity, it does 
so at the expense of individual liberty. 

An illustration of this is at hand. While writing this article 
I am sitting at a table in the new Library of Congress, the 
maintenance of which by the government for the use of the 
public is not an essential activity of the State; but its addition 
to the activities previously existing could hardly be said to be 
a restriction upon individual liberty. Yet even if it did restrict 
the sphere of individual liberty that would not of itself 
condemn it. The enforcement of sanitary legislation, factory 
acts—in fact, of all police regulations—restricts the sphere of 
individual liberty. However, there are very few who are so 
hide-bound as to contend that the making and enforcement of 
these laws should not be undertaken by the State, even though 
they do interfere with individual liberty. 

The truth is that the sphere of State activities cannot be 
bounded by any “hard and fast lines.” What the. State should 
do or should not do is a question of expediency, not of meta- 
physics, which like all other questions of expediency must 
be answered, not from a priori considerations, but in 
view of all the facts in the case. Hence, as the facts 
change, the answer to the question will change correspondingly, 
i.e., the limits of the sphere will vary. The advance in 
civilization has necessitated a great many things being 
done by the State that would not be at all necessary in 
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a primitive stage of society. The massing of great numbers 
together in cities, and the division of labor that increases the 
interdependence of the different parts of society upon each 
other, have produced changes in the constitutions of the social 
body that have unquestionably given rise to a neéd for a greater 
amount of regulation by the State. Finally, the increase of 
man’s control over the powers of Nature due to in- 
vention has resulted in an increase in the inequalities between 
men, thereby necessitating the exercise of greater powers by 
the State to maintain the balance. Yet the growth of social 
and political consciousness has made possible the exercise of 
these greater powers without hardship to the individual. The 
evolution of society from the-more simple to the more complex 
forms brings not evils only but remedies also. 

That the public would have the legal right to take possession 
of the mines under the right of eminent domain seems to me 
sufficiently.clear. It rests upon precisely the same basis as 
its right to take possession of a piece of land that chances to 
be necessary for the construction of a railroad or public build- 
ing, neither of which is more of a necessity than is coal. Here, 
then, is a remedy; but, as there are many serious objections 
to it, it would not be practical to urge its application if there 
is a better remedy available—and I believe there is. 

Compulsory arbitration seems to me to possess advantages 
over public ownership; neither is there any doubt in my mind 
as to the right of the State to exercise this power, 
nor yet as to its duty to do so under the circum- 
stances. The right of the State to prevent strikes 
by requiring the parties to submit their claims to arbitra- 
tion rests upon precisely the same ground as its right to 
require the submission of other controversies for the decision 
of a court in order to prevent dueling and private warfare. 
In fact, the public usually suffers more in the case of a strike 
than in the case of a duel. There was a time when the parties 
to a dispute might use their own methods of redress in all 
cases, but that time is past. A method of settling a dispute 
that generally results in violence and bloodshed is not in ac- 
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cordance with the spirit of the age, and should be supplanted 
by a more rational method. A strike or lockout may be a test 
of the endurance of the parties, but it is not a test of the merits 
of their claims. 

The essential features of a system of compulsory arbitration 
would be, in the main, as follows: (1) A tribunal consisting 
of 3, 5, or 7 judges made up of a representative or representa- 
tives of the parties to the controversy and a Supreme Court 
Justice as chairman. (2) Its jurisdiction as to territory would 
probably be the State, although it might be a smaller unit; 
as to subject-matter, it would cover disputes concerning wages, 
hours, conditions of labor, etc. (3) The court would not act 
except upon the demand of the employer or a certain per- 
centage of the employees. (4) Work would continue under the 
old conditions until an award should be made, _ the 
award to take effect from the date of the filing of the claim. 
(5) Submission to arbitration would be compulsory, and 
there would be no appeal from the award. A failure to comply 
with its orders could be considered by the court as a contempt 
and punished accordingly. : 

It will be readily seen that this would not in any way in- 
terfere with the settlement of disputes by conciliation or media- 
tion, if the parties chose so to settle, as the court does not 
act until appealed to by either of the parties. The court could 
not of course require the employer to continue in business at 
a loss after an award has been made, but it can require that he 
continue in business pending an award, and that after an award 
has been made, if he does continue in business, he does so under 
the provisions of the award. It may also require that an em- 
ployee shall not quit his employment for the purpose of defeat- 
ing an award or without giving reasonable notice. Submission 
to arbitration being compulsory, the court and not the employer 
would determine whether or not there is anything to arbitrate. 

A law embodying the above features would not be entirely 
an experiment. New Zealand has had a law substantially the 
same as the one above outlined, and during its operation, which 
is now over eight years, strikes and lockouts have been un- 
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known in New Zealand. It of course does not follow that, be- 
cause a law would operate successfully in New Zealand, it 
would in the United States; yet their experience is not alto- 
gether worthless to us. 

We do not offer this remedy as a panacea for all the ills of 
the workingman—work would still be work, and there will 
always be disagreeable features connected with it. Neverthe- 
less, we do contend that the principle and purpose of the 
remedy proposed are such as to commend it; and if they do 
not entitle it to a trial they s»ould at least secure for it thought- 
ful consideration. It is not unly a far more rational method of 
settling labor disputes than the strike or the lockout, but it is 
cheaper also. The recent strike has cost more in money than 
would support a tribunal for twenty generations, to say noth- 
ing of the loss of life and general demoralization. I do not 
think that I exaggerate when I say that more actual suffering 
and disturbance of business have been caused by this strike 
than by the late war with Spain. 

By the recent victory of the miners in their struggle for 
arbitration, the necessity for a compulsory arbitration law is 
not done away with. Similar hardships may be brought upon us 
at any time again, unless we provide against it. Knowing what 
has happened and what may happen, it is the right and duty of 
the public to provide against such calamities in the future. 

EpwWIN MAXEY. 


Washington. D. C. 

















ONE ASPECT OF CONTINENTAL EXPANSION. 


HE object of this article is to emphasize a conviction that 
the writer believes must be held by many men of both 
the great political parties, although it seems to have received 
little attention at the hands of those who have discussed the 
various aspects of present and possible national expansion. 
The conviction referred to is that, altogether aside from the 
Philippine or other Eastern questions, the United States cannot, 
under its existing polity, indefinitely pursue a course of pro- 
gressive annexation of territory in this hemisphere without in- 
volving the permanent adoption of imperial methods of govern- 
ment. Or, to put the same thought into other words, 
homogeneous annexation—the annexation and incorporation 
into our federal system of States of neighboring countries—is 
a process subject to natural and inherent civic limitations. The 
precise time when such limitations would become operative can- 
not perhaps be foretold; but, when one hears the permanent 
incorporation of Canada and of the West Indies, and of still 
further portions of this hemisphere, into the Union alluded to 
as a proposition intrinsically feasible, the existence of those 
limitations becomes a matter of consequence. 

With the exception of Alaska and possibly of Puerto Rico, 
our few remaining Territories will soon become States; and, 
even supposing the area of the Union to extend no further, its 
political capacity, as a government at once federal and rep- 
resentative, will obviously be seriously tested, if we reflect upon 
the functions of Congress. The mere increase in the number 
of States, whether by converting Territories into States or by 
subdividing large States, would, aside from the increase of 
population, offer a comparatively easy problem. It would, to 
be sure, increase the federal Senate and thus tend to decrease 
the difference in size between that body and the House of 
Representatives ; but it would, on the whole, only add to the 
size of Congress in a limited and very gradual manner, and 
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would only indirectly affect the principle of popular representa- 
tion in our national legislature. 

But the case is very different when we take into account the 
rapid increase of population within the Union. We are now 
steadily approaching a population of one hundred millions. 
How many hundred millions we may finally number can only be 
vaguely guessed at. Irrigation and other industrial agencies 
may render the present area of the Union capable of supporting 
many times its present population ; and if one may judge from 
the standpoint of present natural increase, especially when 
taken in connection with the present rate of foreign immigra- 
tion, the indications are that our natural and invented resources 
for physical support will be worked for all they are worth. 
This indeterminable but certainly immense population must all 
be represented in the lower house of Congress, and the national 
character of their needs as a progressive people will grow with 
their growth, just as the subject-matter for State legislation 
is constantly growing. 

Congress, under an implied power contained in the Consti- 
tution, has met the problem of increasing population by greatly 
increasing the number of constituents who may be represented 
by a single member of the House, thus keeping the membership 
of that chamber of -Congress within working bounds. The 
average Representative, instead of, as originally arranged, rep- 
resenting 30,000 people, now represents about six times that 
number ; and even thus it is becoming more than evident that 
the House is pretty unwieldy for a legislative body. The 
marked development of the committee system is in itself of 
great and indispensable value in the transaction of legislative 
business ; but no device can take the place of the intended and 
normal function of Congress as a deliberative body, and that 
function is less and less exercised and exercisable. Only a few 
of important national measures can be thoroughly debated by 
the House or vividly brought to the attention of the House as 
a whole. On the other hand, if Congress continues the policy 
of fixing its membership within manageable limits without 
much regard to the size of the population to be represented in 
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the House, the time may come when the principle of popular 
representation in Congress, as contemplated by our polity, will 
be seriously impaired. 

_ There comes a time when questions of degree become trans- 
formed into questions of kind, just as water at 32° becomes, not 
merely water one degree colder than water at 33°, but ice, and 
not water at all. Could, for example, a government that al- 
lowed but one legislator for half a million people be called a 
truly representative government, in the popular sense of that 
word? Under the form of popular, elective representation it 
is possible that the chief use and significance of that institution 
might gradually wither away, and that popular interests, na- 
tional interests of the first political consequence, might be dis- 
posed of in a really undemocratic manner. Still, if the Union 
remains confined to nearly its present area, it may be hoped that 
in spite of the anticipated increase in population the principle of 
popular representation in the national legislature—a principle 
just as vital to our polity as that of federalism, though not so 
exclusively American in genius—will continue substantially 
intact. 

But the very problems suggested by simple growth within 
the Union suggest in turn the danger of incorporating into the 
Union new and vast territories either already well populated 
or capable of becoming so. Such a course could not be followed 
indefinitely without a ruinous sacrifice of the principle just 
referred to or a perhaps equally ruinous attempt to govern 
American affairs by the aid of a monstrously overgrown na- 
tional legislature. This would become manifest, in all prob- 
ability, within the lives of men now living in case we should 
annex even Cuba or certain provinces of Canada; but in the 
case of more extensive annexations it should, as a matter of 
theory, be evident at once, without making the calamitous 
experiment. If this be conceded, it follows that future annex- 
ations of any great extent involve the adoption of colonial 
methods, of methods similar to those followed by Great Britain 
in the government of Canada and Australia. Those who may 
contemplate the ultimate consolidation of, say, North America 
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under the government of the United States will surely allow 
that the interests of free and representative government would 
be better preserved by Canadian or Mexican home rule under 
our suzerainty than by an attempt to provide due provincial and 
national representation by adding those countries, homo- 
geneously, to our system of federated States, with a single na- 
tional legislature for all. 

Either course, it is true, would involve the utmost strain upon 
the constitutional structure of the Union. The Constitution 
makes no provision for sectional home rule, or for sectional 
representation in Congress. Had it done so, and had the issues 
of the Civil War not involved a great moral question as well 
as the political issue of secession, it is possible that some way 
would have been found to avert such a struggle. But, on the 
other hand, the power given to Congress to govern acquired 
territory is now being so loosely construed that one can 
conceive its future development as a means of introducing a 
regular system of colonial government; a system logically 
arbitrary in its possibilities ; a system certainly imperial and un- 
American in spirit, but one that, if permanently adopted, would 
no doubt be molded by policy into as liberal and constitutional 
a system as that which Great Britain has adopted for her yreat 
autonomous colonies. 

Peoples accustomed to self-rule would probably insist upon a 
local parliament or legislature of really national proportions 
rather than accept the alternative of Congressional reprcsenta- 
tion in addition to the local or State systems. Nor would the 
future citizens of our present Union submit to an unnecessary 
and extreme diminution of their right to be represented for the 
sake of a theoretically homogeneous assimilation of the annexed 
countries. The colonial method of annexation would at least 
permit that splendid experiment in national federo-representa- 
tive government which we affectionately summarize by the 
name of The Union to mature unimpaired except by internal 
growth, and might also permit of the continued development of 
a similar experiment in the nominally dependent countries an- 
nexed. The incorporative method would lead to the ultimate 
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destruction of free and federal national government on this 
continent or would sow the seeds of secession and of ultimate 
and otherwise unneeded reconstruction. Yet between these 
two courses there would seem to be no choice under the 
Constitution. 

The force of these considerations, which are indeed purely 
political in character while tending to prove the possibility of 
imperialistic annexation consistently with the preservation of 
the Union as we know it, goes of course far more di- 
rectly and powerfully to oppose altogether any policy involv- 
ing much further continental annexation on the part of the 
United States. If popular representation be indeed vital to 
our polity, as to all free governments, the arguments for con- 
traction of the Union would be more in point than any for 
annexation to it; while the present existence of polities similar 
to our own in so many of the neighboring countries precludes 
the necessity of colonial expansion on the part of the United 
States for the purpose of fostering home rule and democratic 
institutions in these countries as England has done in the case 
of Canada. Economic reasons for annexing Cuba or Canada 
or Mexico are chiefly due, not to any inherent commercial 
necessity, nor to the location and physical character of those 
countries, but simply to the high protective tariff that this 
country has seen fit to maintain toward the world in general, 
and might in principle be also adduced as a pretext for annex- 
ing any country in the world with which we have dealings, to 
avoid counteracting protection and to insure the economic 
prosperity of all peoples concerned. But, waiving these points, 
the point here emphasized is that territorial annexation in this 
hemisphere, on the part of any American State with a polity 
and with prospects of internal growth similar to our own, 
does not mean true expansion of that polity. It does not mean 
the expansion of the American political Idea over the Western 
hemisphere, but rather its curtailment. When internal growth 
reaches the point where federal polity begins to encroach upon 
the equity of the representative system the limitations of na- 
tional federo-representation begin to appear. 
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No party or considerable body of American citizens may 
seriously expect or desire, for the immediate future, the annex- 
ation of more than a portion of the West Indies or of Canada 
to this country; but it cannot be questioned that continental 
expansion, provided it be peacefully consummated, is coming 
to be looked upon with more and more favor by certain classes 
and to be regarded as a legitimate remedy for certain unsatis- 
factory effects of our present tariff policy. 

Jacos W. RICHARDSON. 


Hyde Park, Mass. 

















THE ANGLO-SAXON AND THE AFRICAN. 


HE recent deliverance of Mr. James Bryce, in his now 
famous Oxford lecture, serves to emphasize anew the 
urgency of the race problems whose solution is perhaps the 
chief duty of the twentieth century. Although Mr. Bryce has 
presented little that is new to the student of this phase of soci- 
ologic inquiry, nevertheless his width of information, his un- 
usual power of clear statement, and his high personal authority 
have already focused the matter upon the world’s attention. 
The lecture is made to hinge upon the race question in the 
United States, although the author has studied, at first hand, 
the relations of the various races of mankind in “the ends of all 
the earth.” It is in this country, however, that we have the 
two races of the widest ethnic divergence thrown into the 
closest intimacy of contact. 

In dealing with this problem we must take cognizance of the 
fact that there are certain clearly ascertained sociologic factors 
that have well-nigh the force and persistency of natural law as 
it operates in the physical world. True, there may be no ab- 
solute sociologic constants that have no variableness or shadow 
of turning ; nevertheless, they are so slowly modifiable that we 
may regard them as fixed factors so far as concerns their practi- 
cal bearing upon our present-day problems. 

Our notion of the race problem has grown, hitherto, mainly 
out of the anti-slavery conflict, in which the advocates, on the 
one hand, exalted the negro as far above his real status as those 
on the other hand debased him below it. In all violent contro- 
versy the truth is apt to lie midway between the extreme claims 
of the disputants. As the anti-slavery advocates were triumph- 
ant in the outcome of the issue, their views were lauded as 
containing the whole truth, while the contentions of their ad- 
versaries were treated as pure diabolism born of bitterness and 
iniquity: But the heat of feeling is slowly dying away. The 
North is becoming disillusioned as to its too fervid conclusions 
and is beginning to view the situation in a calmer and more 
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rational light. We can never be on the right road to solution 
of this problem until the North, the South, and the negro— 
the three parties in interest—are willing to stand and work 
together on the common basis of ascertained fact. 

Let us then enumerate some of the known factors of the 
problem as the basis for subsequent argument and conclusions. 

1. Our fundamental data are: (a) The two races repre- 
sent widely divergent ethnic types; and (b) they stand upon 
widely different planes of development. Here we have two 
problems in one, either of which would tax human wisdom for 
solution. The line of physical cleavage between the races is 
quite clearly marked, although it is obliterated here and there 
by a composite progeny. There is, however, no hard and fast 
line separating the development of individuals of the two 
races. The superior members of the backward rank far above 
the lower section of the dominant race, according to any ap- 
proved test of excellence. The races may be separated verti- 
cally by blood, but they cannot be divided horizontally by de- 
velopment. The sagacious Southern statesman, after exercising 
the utmost stretch of ingenuity and strain of conscience, can 
devise no plan of separation, except on the basis of racial 
identity, that will include all of one race and exclude all of the 
other from any circle of privilege. And yet in average status 
the races are far enough asunder. In power of initiative, or- 
ganific capacity, and executive energy of will they represent the 
products of wide-apart historic environments. The Anglo- 
Saxon is keenly conscious of his racial advantage; and the 
consciousness of his disadvantage, not less keen but much more 
poignant, will be forced upon the negro. 

2. The superior race with which we have to deal has been 
aptly characterized as “the most arrogant and rapacious, the 
most exclusive and intolerant in history.” The Anglo-Saxon 
deals with backward races on a different basis from the Latin 
or the Celt. He never fails to build up between himself and 
them a barrier almost impossible to overcome. With him, 
neither political, moral, nor religious codes are of avail against 
the arrogance of race. The Anglo-Saxon is pledged to retain 
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the integrity of his race, although he has never failed to mingle 
his blood with that of the inferior races wherever he has 
touched them. This is one of the inevitable evils of race con- 
tact. The sons of God will ever look lustfully upon the daugh- 
ters of men. Father Chronos, according to Greek mythology, 
devoured his offspring in order to shut them off from their 
paternal prerogative. The Anglo-Saxon accomplishes the same 
end by relegating his illicit progeny to the nether status of the 
lower race. 

3. The Anglo-Saxon has adopted the term “social equality” 
as his race shibboleth, whose potency over his emotion is un- 
bounded. An eminent divine is reported recently to have said 
that, although a negro might be as learned as Socrates and as 
pious as St. John, yet he could not sit down at his table. A 
recent casual diner at the White House, which presented but 
the faintest semblance of social intimacy, brought down upon 
the head of the Chief Executive a flood of malediction as if 
he had violated the most sacred ordinance of the moral and re- 
ligious code. . 

Whether this determination of the white race to deny social 
equality to the negro rests upon natural or volitioral basis 
arouses wide dispute. The late Henry W. Grady, the oracle 
of the New South, throws an interesting sidelight upon this 
question: “We hold that there is an instinct, ineradicable and 
positive, that keeps the races apart. We add in perfect frank- 
ness, however, that if no such instinct existed, or if the 
South had any reasonable doubt of its existence, it would by 
every means in its power so strengthen the race prejudice that 
it would do the work and hold the stubbornness and strength 
of instinct.” An emotional sanction, as the Mohammedan 
religion shows, is stronger than blood ties or race antipathy. 
It can arouse the deepest animosity among those of the same 
race, or command brotherhood and amity among peoples 
separated by the widest ethnic margin. Every effort is now 
being deliberately put forth to strengthen the stubbornness of 
the race spirit by emotional aids. It is a matter of common 
observation that the races are growing farther and farther 
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apart. None but the professional optimist can deny this ten- 
dency. The separation of the races in churches, schools, and 
railway coaches, and the anti-miscegenation laws of the several 
States are purely volitional devices to prevent social equality. 

4. The white race is determined to rule all sections of this 
country without let or hindrance of the negro. The whilom 
experiment of the Reconstruction régime was simply the result 
of one section of the white race imposing a harsh and spiteful 
rule upon the other. This rule has been overthrown by vio- 
lence, fraud, and deception, with the acquiescence of those who 
imposed it. The wildest dreamer does not expect its re- 
establishment. A shrewd observer has called the Anglo-Saxon 
the “Pharisee of Europe.” He lacks the candid abandon of the 
volatile Frenchman and brutal frankness of his German cousin. 
Although he takes the game, he wishes to escape the blame. 
When he exploits a backward race he expects even the despoiled 
to glorify the exploiture. As he goes to and fro throughout the 
earth and up and down in it seeking conquests over new regions 
and resources, he expects the overridden races to bow down and 
exclaim, “Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord!” His motive cannot be judged from his motto. We 
must not, therefore, lay too much stress upon the semblance of 
fairness with which he seems to safeguard political privilege. 
He shrewdly discriminates against each characteristic of the 
backward race, whether it be poverty, ignorance, or political 
ineptitude. Political privilege is a sliding scale, which, with 
tantalizing elusiveness, is ever lifted just beyond the reach of 
the bulk of the black aspirants. 

The recent constitutional enactments of the Southern States 
—harsh, unjust, and unconstitutional as they are—express the 
average judgment of the Anglo-Saxon as a wise political ex- 
pediency, albeit the “understanding” clause or the “grand- 
father” clause may shock the sensibilities of the political 
moralist. The elimination of the negro as a primary factor 
in American politics is the controlling fact; the manner of its 
accomplishment is only a question of shifting details. 

5. The negro constitutes about one-ninth of the American 
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people ; this race is settled mainly in one section of the country, 
and shows little tendency to diffuse itself equably over the 
whole area. This creates a condition of unbalanced pressure 
that has powerful reaction upon the race problem. Political, 
civil, and social regulations in the North will react upon those 
in the South. With almost prophetic insight and prevision, 
Abraham Lincoln declared that this nation could not exist half 
slave and half free. The agitation will continue as long as 
Massachusetts and Mississippi are so far asunder in their 
internal political and civil regulations, and consequently so di- 
verse in their attitude toward all public measures. This will 
create friction between the two factions of the white race of 
which the negro will be the incidental beneficiary. It was in 
this wise that he has secured his freedom, enfranchisement, and 
whatever of civil privileges he enjoys. 

It is believed that the foregoing assertions have the force and 
effect of self-evident truth, so far as we can predicate this de- 
gree of positiveness of sociologic data. They do not express a 
sentiment or a preference, but have been sent forth in calmness 
and candor as a mathematician enumerates axioms from which 
to draw subsequent deductions. 

What, then, should be the attitude of the negro in the face 
of facts that he has not the power to alter? Mr. Bryce tells us 
that the negro element is a different nation dwelling among but 
not intermingling with the white nation. If the Jews or the 
Catholics have sufficient interests to constitute definite lines of 
policy, what shall we say of the negro who forms a group al- 
most wholly shut in to itself? Any people stands in need of 
an ideal after which to strive, and a line of policy by which 
this ideal may be obtained. No negro has yet come forward 
who grasps the essential principles of a wise and far-reaching 
race statesmanship. No one has yet had the inspiration to 
posit an ideal, the social sagacity to formulate wise and safe 
lines of procedure, and the personality and power so to impress 
his scheme as to make it the policy of his race. This race is 
so widely scattered and is subject to such diversity of condi- 
tions and interests that any line of concerted action becomes 
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well-nigh impossible. Leadership implies organization; or- 
ganization presupposes territorial compactness and self-direc- 
tion. The negro is promiscuously scattered among a people 
that is so much more populous and powerful than himself as 
to overshadow and belittle him. He does not exercise sovereign 
control over his own affairs. As is quite natural, the ideals of 
the negro have been relative, not absolute. He is not like the 
Jew in captivity, who always prayed with his face turned 
toward his native Jerusalem as the seat and center of his chief 
delight, but he has borrowed the ideals and standards that his 
captors set for themselves. 

Strangely enough, the imitator is much truer in his theoreti- 
cal adherence, though perhaps not in practical conduct, to the 
ideal standards than the originator of them. The negro advo- 
cates the application of the Golden Rule in daily affairs; the 
white man calls it an iridescent dream. The negro appeals to 
the Declaration of Independence; the white man regards it as 
a worn-out political platitude. The negro pleads the Consti- 
tution of the United States; the white man ignores both its 
spirit and its letter. The negro demands fair elections; the 
white man acquiesces in deception and fraud. The negro 
pleads for fair and equal enforcement of law; the white man 
justifies illegal and summary vengeance. The negro believes in 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; the white 
man insists upon superficial distinction as a badge of admission 
to the ennobling bond of. human brotherhood. In every point 
of theory—I say not of practise—the negro upholds the higher 
standard. This is not because he is better by nature than the 
white man but because he stands in need of the nobler ideal. 
Reforms come from those who suffer, not because they are 
sinless but because they are sufferers. The Jews taught man- 
kind the need of a spiritual Saviour because, placed as they 
were at the mercy of surrounding nations, they stood constantly 
in need of vicarious political salvation. It is one of the anom- 
alies of history that the negro race, which is not as yet es- 


teemed for any contribution to the general culture of the human 
spirit, should serve as the moral censor of the Anglo-Saxon, 
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who has done so much to bring the world under the sway of 
legal and moral order. 

The negro leaders have not only thus far failed to formulate 
lines of policy leading to definite ideals, but for the most part 
have been mere rhapsodists mouthing moral maxims and politi- 
cal platitudes, with whose inner spirit and meaning they were 
both ignorant and indifferent but with whose jingle they have 
become familiar by glib recital. 

The most colossal figure of the negro race is Frederick Doug- 
lass. He was essentially an agitator; his work was that of de- 
struction. Having powerfully assisted in the overthrow of 
an organized evil, which the slow process of historic forces had 
ripened for treatment, he not unnaturally felt that all wrong 
could be remedied by the same method. He hurled anathemas 
at the wrong-doer with the fiery denunciation of the Hebrew 
prophets ; yet the anathematized evil abated not one whit. He 
appealed to the conscience of his fellow-men and erstwhile co- 
workers, but they had turned their attention to pastures new. 
His robust, manly, honest soul believed that man should do 
what is right ; whereas all history shows that man will do what 
is expedient. There is a vague conviction in the world that 
evil will finally be swallowed up in good. Mr. Douglass, like 
the saints of the apostolic period, believed that the final moral 
consummation would or should take place in his day. Science 
teaches us that the heat of the sun will some day be exhausted, 
but the conduct of man is regulated without the faintest refer- 
ence to this ultimate truth. This great negro leader failed to 
recognize the fact that the elimination of selfishness and sin 
from the human soul and the exhaustion of solar heat would 
probably come apace. And so Mr. Douglass died, leaving his 
race with gaze fixed upon barren futurity but without daily di- 
rection for daily duty. 

Now comes Booker T. Washington, after Mr. Douglass the 
most commanding personage of his race. His industrial 
doctrine is as sound and sensible to-day as it was when delivered 
to the progenitor of the human race after his expulsion from 
the Garden; “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
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Aside, however, from a single issue, which is too narrow and 
contracted as the basis for a broad and comprehensive policy, 
Mr. Washington’s position is too wavering and hesitating for 
effective leadership. He lacks definiteness and pertinacity of 
conviction. He is necessarily governed by the material require- 
ments of the wonderful institution he has developed. Material 
interests are necessarily timid. Nowhere does one find that 
Mr. Washington has stated his conviction as to the political 
and social status of his race in clear and unequivocal terms. 

1. There should be some definite policy as to the perpetua- 
tion of racial integrity. It is, of course, impossible to conceive 
of two races occupying the same area, speaking the same lan- 
guage, worshiping according to the same ritual, and endowed 
with the same political and civil privileges without ultimately 
fusing ; but these are ultimate questions with which the future 
must deal. We can no more dictate social régimes for the 
remote future than we can prescribe the cut of gown or style 
of bonnet for our great-granddaughters. At present it seems 
wise policy for the negro to advocate the physical integrity of 
his race. The attitude of the Anglo-Saxon practically compels 
this conclusion. It is not necessary to enter upon a discussion 
as to the physical, intellectual, and moral effects of cross breed- 
ing. It should be berne in mind, however, that the hybrid pro- 
geny so far produced has sprung mainly from the union of the 
bust specimens of both races. At present union would most 
likely take place between the lowest elements of the two. The 
upper class of negroes, from the standpoint of social emotions, is 
as averse to such alliances as the corresponding grade of whites. 
The cultivated womanhood of the negro race has never for- 
given Mr. Douglass for his second marriage. The practise 


of illicit intercourse, which has almost ceased since emancipa- 
tion and the development of a higher moral sense in the negro, 
is beneath discussion as a deliberate policy for a self-respecting 
people. The negro race has already a considerable dash of 
white blood in its veins. This infusion has had important 
bearing upon the relations between the races. But it seems 
that the maximum has already been reached. Henceforth there 
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will be a more equable diffusion of this blood. The race is un- 
doubtedly approaching a medium of yellowish-brown com- 
plexion, the extreme types disappearing in both directions. The 
light-colored negroes, on account of the prejudice and pro- 
scription of their present status, are taking advantage of their 
close proximity and are entering into identity with the white 
race. Being denied admission at the straight gate, they are en- 
tering in by cunning and devious paths. All such cases burn 
their bridges behind them, and the gap between the races is 
thus widened. The extreme blacks are apt to marry those of 
lighter hue, and the race will tone to the center from both direc- 
tions, thus forming a more solid and compact ethnic group. 

2. The negro should advocate as a policy the social self- 
sufficiency of his race. When he shall become as learned as 
Socrates and as pious as St. John, perhaps he may not be so 
anxious to dine at the table of the good Episcopal prelate, at 
least until he acquires a little more knowledge or a little more 
grace. It is inconsistent with self-respect for a race to push 
itself where it is not wanted, unless it has an inherent right to 
admission. Social equality is not an individual matter, as 
many contend, but is rigorously under the control of public 
sentiment. But just here a most serious difficu'ty arises. The 
partition between social and civil rights is a fragile and dia- 
phanous film. The social separation of the races conditions all 
other forms of privilege and opportunity. It is on account of 
social inequality that the negro is not desired by the white 
man to work at the same trade, attend the same school, ride in 
the same coach, worship in the same church, or be buried in 
the same graveyard. The negro cannot be expected to sur- 
render his civil rights. Such surrender would be as unmanly 
as the clamor for social equality is unmannerly. This is indeed 
the crux of the whole question, the outcome of which must 
depend upon time and the development of a higher standard of 
private and public moral sense. 

3. The negro is already deprived of the right of primary 
political choice; that is, the right to determine, in the first in- 
stance, who his rulers shall be. This has been done not more 
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effectively by constitutional enactment than without it. Georgia 
accomplishes without the law the same result that South Caro- 
lina achieves with it. This condition the negro will hardly be 
able to alter. He is left, however, quite a large margin of what 
might be called secondary political rights. That is, he may vote 
between rival candidates whom white factions have put forward 
for office. In every community there are at least two white 
men who are ambitious to hold every office. By wisely utiliz- 
ing this limited right the negro can make himself an important 
factor in the political equation. Even in those States where 
the constitutional amendments prevail there are many thousands 
of negroes qualified to vote by the most rigid and cunningly 
devised tests. The real problem is how wisely to utilize the 
power left in this political residue. 

4. The negro should develop as far as possible along inde- 
pendent lines. His greatest capacity has been shown in the 
direction of his ecclesiastical and religious affairs. He needs 
to acquire a larger measure of business and industrial self- 
direction. The negro should cultivate those absolute virtues 
which count for righteousness and progress, however the 
complex race problem may eventuate. Intelligence, truth, 
honesty, chastity, sobriety, industry, and thrift carry their 
own reward. The people that acquires these qualities will in 
time gain all the recognition it deserves and desires. 

5. The negro should never lose sight of the eternal verities 
of truth, righteousness, and justice. Although circumstances 
compel concessions, he should merely suffer it to be so in 
order to fulfil the requirements of the present situation. An 
aggrieved class owes a duty to the aggressor not less than to 
itself. It is not just to either to submit with pliant yieldance, 
without protest or remonstrance. Such submission tends to 
degrade the moral nature of both. The righteous plea of the 
negro may serve to lift the whole nation to a higher level of 
political morality and civic righteousness. Who can tell but 
that he has been brought into the kingdom for such a task as 
this? KELLY MILLER. 

Howard University. 

















THEORY AND PRACTISE OF THE NEW PRIMARY: 
LAW. 


A PLEA FoR ComMPuULsSORY VOTING. 


NINITIATED and good citizens must understand that 
politics narrowed to a special vocation is a soulless 
game, and in it men will do what they will not in personal re- 
lations, as in the frenzy of horse racing, gambling, lotteries, 
stock speculation and the like, where it never is thought of to 
urge a rival’s character, equipment, or the public good. Our 
theorizing patriots will periodically vibrate public reform until 
some rude jar cracks through their skulls the hard facts that 
a popular government must be run by a great party, that a 
great party must be run by organization, that organizations 
must be run by fallen man, and become close corporations 
whose president, directors, and shareholders part with stock 
only in their own way. As the politicians have it, “If you want 
something you must give something.” 

A man from civil life might as well try to vault into a major- 
general’s saddle as to obtain, even under the public demand, 
a political plum without permission of the politicians, who, 
like the regular army, laugh at the people for not being organ- 
ized. Witness the first Seth Low campaign. A man who 
wants anything politically must take the ordinary course of 
politics—its narrow and ignoble practises—not his own estimate 
of his deserts. As strange as it may seem, the public has noth- 
ing whatever to say about it ; the public may ratify or condemn, 





but never initiate. One not in the habit of consorting with < 


politicians cannot understand their cold-blooded, proscriptive, 
and mathematical procedure, always mixed somewhat with 
irony. As men, like vampires, sap substance from society 
through corporate methods, so they do in political emoluments 
and honors. 

Politics as limited to a class is the natural pool of mean men, 
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and it brings out the meanness there is in a gcod man. The 
writer knows this by experience. A politician will, with entire 
respect for a friend or a citizen, deceive and betray him in 
politics and hugger-mugger with an enemy. General Benjamin 
F. Tracy said there are no revenges in good politics. I have 
seen a commanding lawyer by hours cheek-by-jowl with a 
prize-fighter and ballot-box stuffer to carry a point by a friend. 
A supreme court judge has testified publicly under oath that 
he gave ten thousand dollars for his nomination. A leading 
Brooklyn lawyer told me he would readily give five thousand 
dollars for a certain judicial nomination. One of our Brooklyn 
magistrates is commonly reported to have actually paid that 
amount in cash. What would have been the chances of a 
competent and popular man without the price? A sitting 
magistrate told the writer that his clerkships were all appointed 
for him before he received his nomination. All this is uni- 
versal. And yet, upon that very finding, with public mock 
virtue, a sheriff was impeached and removed. Repeatedly have 
judges under special agreement sold out the public interests to 
rioters and trade-unions. No man nor scrubwoman holds a 
place without paying for it. Patronage is a precise system. 
There are to be bargained for delegations and personal in- 
fluence clerkships, . cadetships, contributions, division of 
salaries, liquidation of debts, relief of bankrupts, humiliating 
silence, and reciprocity. The machine voters, and many others, 
too, under this government “of the people, for the people, and 
by the people,” claim that their vote is their personal property 
to use as they please and for their personal interest, all the way 
from two dollars to a banquet, a job, or a protective tariff. 
To that extent a government is a swine government, gangrenous 
in spots that may yet spread to our whole apathetic system. 

The rigorous details of the new election law and the new 
primary law show the public opinion of the swine who 
raided the ballot-box. 

The proofs are: unnecessary public jobs, bungling and waste, 
sinecure and excessive salaries, police corruption, viola- 


tion of ordinances, discrimination in tax assessments, en- 
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croachment by the irreligious and obscene, invasion by Euro- 
pean slough, desecration of the Sabbath, adulteration of food 
and drink, open and constant defiance of the anti-liquor laws, 
packed cars, unpunished persecution of races, thirty-four un- 
tried indictments in one county, and compromise by government 
with rioters. A very intelligent and observing alten resident 
here says we are sleeping over a volcano. 

All this could easily be remedied by the entire elector- 
ate uniting to bring out its best, for there is yet in the 
land civic genius and courage—men who can see and dare; 
aye, even die at their posts. There is coming a sore trial for 
such men when they come into authority. This reform will 
be by the universal use of the primary election. At present 
the professional delegates have no thought of representing 
their constituency. They run for what there is in it for them- 
selves, and they strive for these places in the conventions year 
after year, making it a hunt the year through until they become 
a lurking, sinister, desocialized class, unfit for anything else. 
They and their supporters represent about one-fifth of the 
voters; but through the monopoly of the primary they be- 
come the fountain-head of the government, make all laws and 
administrations, while the indifferent public goes to the polls 
and chooses the least of two evils. 

The politician regards votes as we do coins. St. Clair Me- 
Kelway says the vote of a bum weighs as much as the vote of 
a bishop, and is much more feasible. General Slocum told the 
writer that a general would as soon have a monkey as a man to 
pullatrigger. That is the calculation of the politicians regard- 
ing political assets. “Seven loafers can be relied upon to carry 
a primary against six college professors to make or unmake 
any man or law of the land. The politicians proceed upon this 
basis. 

When we wrested the crown from George III., how did we 
propose to take his place? Each citizen then called himself an 
American sovereign. But we are shirking a sovereign’s duty. 
Then the population was sparse and simple. Men who were 
truly representative were easily marked and nominated by the 
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common speech of people, newspapers, magazines, and 
clubs. Then by gradual social elimination and withdrawal the 
candidates were narrowed down to two, so as to get a ma- 
jority of expression. But as the population became massed in 
great cities it was found necessary to make nominations 
through delegates, and thus a system of primaries, caucuses, 
and conventions naturally and gradually evolved. That system 
has had the sanction of a century’s practise. It is indispens- 
able to the government of a great people. It has been devised 
by a shrewd, wide-awake, liberty-loving citizenship, and is 
political perfection. There is no more possibility of electing 
the representatives of a great party without it than there is of 
making laws for a great people without a delegated legislature. 
The only trouble with the system is that our people have not 
filled it out with flesh and blood. We have become politically 
indolent ; we are too mercenary and greedy of time and given 
up to luxury. Four-fifths of us Americans are traitors to our 
own institutions. We have virtually abdicated. The practical 
politicians are more consistent citizens than we because they, 
at least, keep our nominating machinery in working order. 
They spend their time, money, and labor in carrying on the 
vast, complicated, and practical machinery of politics that is 
almost an ante-type to the government itself—not for the love 
of it nor for the public good, but for personal gain, immediate 
or remote. 

For every grape on the abundant clusters of the civil service, 
more easy and better paid than private employment, there are 
fifty claimants, forced there by the pitiful necessities of city life, 
where to live is to fight, and their clamor is interesting. They 
should not be grudged anything they get, for their returns are 
not one per cent. Office-seeking is a mental disease that runs 
its course; some of the patients never get well. A universally 
forced primary and convention supplanting this special vocation 
should be adopted by the State, not only for the public welfare 
but in charity to a class of unfortunates who, like dipsomaniacs, 
pray loudest for prohibition. Without responsible parties we 
would have no government—we would be Central American- 
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ized. Our mighty civil and political power has come from the 
wonderful development of our vast electorate by party pro- 
cedure. From a village caucus to a national convention that 
system, whether virtuous or corrupt, moves off with the 
smoothness and celerity of a magnificent battleship whose 
parts have been assembled from a hundred widely distant 
machine shops. I have talked with every foreign consul in 
New York City, and find that our caucus, primary, and con- 
vention have no counterpart in any elective government under 
the sun. But it is voluntary; our constitutions and laws recog- 
nize no parties. They appoint an election, open the polls, and 
say, in effect, “Now, citizens, elect your officials.” But no law, 
up to our new primary law, has provided for the difficult func- 
tion of nominations—that necessary preliminary convergence 
of the opinions of a great mass of the people upon two candi- 
dates to get a majority government. That has been left to the 
unofficial act of the people. 

Without the caucus and primary there might be in our dense 
population a multitude of candidates, and the owe getting the 
most votes by what is called a plurality vote, but possibly far 
below a majority, would be the party candidate or public offh- 
cial, and would have but a faint heart in administering the 
government, knowing that he represents only a small minority. 
This would be the difficulty, as is already proved in the West, 
in direct voting at the primaries, which means voting for candi- 
dates to go before the general polls without the interference of 
a convention. No; the old-fashioned way is the best, namely, 
the convention system—if all the people will turn out and 
delegate the right men at the primaries. Direct primary vot- 
ing and legislative referendums will do for the millennium. 
Government by representation is the only way now for the 
great parties as well as for great States. Under the direct 
system of voting for candidates at the primaries the people 
would not succeed in reforms any better than they do now— 
possibly slightly more, for the politicians, being organized and 
the independents not, would have the same leading or plurality 
vote at the primaries and thus nominate their tools. The people 
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will not go to the primaries; that is settled. All problems and 
mysteries could be solved by all the people adopting the pri- 
mary. If they will not do it voluntarily they should be com- 
pelled by law to do it and deposit there a ballot, and also at the 
general election, even though a blank, under a penalty of dis- 
franchisement and fine. Being compelled to go to a primary, 
they would naturally take an interest in the preceding caucus. 

If you are really a sovereign, do a sovereign’s duty or give 
up your form of government; there is no getting away from 
this simple, self-evident proposition. We now depend upon 
proxies, and proxies of the least desirable class, who make 
politics a private calling with all the greed, persistence, and 
cunning that are natural in mere self-acquisition. The politi- 
cal machine has become a trust, or a kind of trade-union, and 
political bosses are the walking delegates. It is a listed fra- 
ternity, recognizing terms of service, acquaintanceship, and 
mutual obligations so long as it pays them. But they have not 
the moral sense to hold together long—they soon separate on 
new inducements and a new crop of the same ilk succeeds them. 
Pefsonal fights among colleague politicians are more un- 
principled and bitter than against the opposing party. A candi- 
date must have his home-following of men whom he can handle 
as a military officer places forces or a contractor delivers a 
gang of workmen. : The friends of high-grade men will not be 
handled or delivered by him; so he gets left. The public- 
spontaneity dream is fatal to political ambition. To fix a 
nomination, delegations are swapped, and only experienced 
politicians have the facilities for this. 

This raises the question to political philosophers whether our 
theory of popular government ever can put forth the best civic 
virtues of a people, or whether we must remain content with 
such practical composite characters as these personal deals and 
selfish bargains can give us. Politicians have a monopoly of 
political machinery; their road to public office and plunder is 
clear, and it is a pell-mell rush like prospectors to a placer 
gold mine. They are ignorant of politics in a large sense; they 
don’t read; they don’t think; they just coddle votes along the 
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curb-stone, street-corners, pool-rooms, cigar stores, rum-mills, 
once in a while invading private domiciles. This carries the 
day. They are skittish, jealous, and cunning. Politics limited 
to a class appeals only to egoism, but spread to the whole 
people it will appeal only to altruism. The practical politicians 
become furtive, calculating, suspicious, unneighborly. They 
wear stripes. Life among them becomes a howling wilderness. 
The leaders or bosses attain their position by native strength of 
character, hypnotic power, self-poise, and endurance. They 
represent the ancient savage chieftain, ruling by survival of the 
fittest. Their weight of brains is back of their ears, giving 
them a swagger. They would succeed anywhere; and they 
deserve all the benefits they get for the time, labor, and money 
they spend. 

We have retrogressed back of monarchy to feudalism. Po- 
litical bosses are political barons. They register every smidgen 
of patronage and know how to apply it; they and their re- 
tainers are ship-wrecked people, fighting desperately for planks 
and catching at straws. They are relentless, revengeful, and 
have long memories. Their followers are boot-lickers, barkers 
and biters for bones. Therein is the inefticiency and curse of 
boss-ship—that the public good is not lifted out of personal 
feeling in their politics. The people are broader minded. 

Apropos of a recent display at Saratoga, I heard in the 
same room the late General Slocum, who now has a posthu- 
mous public monument, berate bitterly some leading Demo- 
cratic politicians for setting him aside against the public de- 
mand for one who was a mere office boy at the time the General 
resigned the command of an army to lead the New York Dem- 
ocratic ticket. And General Fowler, a grim-visaged warrior, 
a competent business man covered with battle scars, and 
the type hero of Brooklyn, N. Y., died poor and broken-hearted 
because ignored by the Republican politicians for an irresponsi- 
ble dandy who was capering nimbly in a lady’s chamber and 
whose satin skin never got a scratch. 

We are confronted with these conditions, and the question 
is, What is the remedy? A foreigner looking upon us will see 
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that our official class does not represent in private merit our 
unofficial class. While there remain in obscurity multitudes of 
merchants, scholars, inventors, engineers, architects, scientists, 
artisans, travelers, authors, and so on, the social subtance of the 
nation, the small sayings and doings of noisy politicians are 
heralded every day. Can we reverse this? Yes, by the simple 
way of universal attendance upon the primaries and caucuses ; 
for the people are patrictic, they do not expect offices, they 
cannot be bribed, they are disinterested, they have an unbiased 
judgment, and they are yet sound at the core. Truly, the 
voice of the people is the voice of God; but that means the 
voice of the whole people. 

The State of New York has taken a wonderful step in the 
evolution of popular government by recognizing the natural- 
ness of this primary election and adopting it as statutory law; 
that is to say, the State by its own officers holds all the pri- 
maries by secret ballot and gives certificates of election to the 
delegates for the respective conventions. Citizens who at a 
registration declare their party can vote at the next primary 
of their party without belonging to the party organization, and 
the Board of Elections will seat their delegates. This takes the 
primaries entirely out of the hands of the machine and gives 
them to the people; but, sad enough to relate, it has been of 
no perceptible benefit because the people will not go to them. 
Every inducement and plan has been made to enlist their inter- 
est, but our social classes in cities will not meet on common 
ground. The machine still sends forward through the primary 
its professional delegates and whips them inte obedience in the 
conventions through the viva-voce vote. So the State could 
take a step further and adopt the conventions, as it has the 
primaries, holding the vote in the convention by secret ballot, 
and, for voting, calling the roll of districts by lot. Then the 
bosses would be absolutely deprived of all selfish power. 

But if the State should not adopt the convention it is in the 
power of the people to work the reform by carrying the primary 
in mass and then adopting the secret ballot in the conventions. 
Simple as this is, the people are averse to doing it. Although 
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the primary is the very foundation of the government, it is most 
inexplicably ignored, even despised. As politics has been run, 
there have been mystery and complexity along with tumult and 
bad manners, so that there is no function that the refined citi- 
zen so loathes as politics. But the new primary law has re- 
moved the necessity for this. Let every citizen recognize the 
election or polling district as the unit of organization. This 
involves his own immediate neighborhood, like a small village 
meeting. A half dozen citizens of either party may meet upon 
a street-corner and propose a list of delegates to the coming 
conventions to be voted for at the primaries. The circle will 
widen. If they organize and have officers and a place of meet- 
ing, all the better. They can go to the Board of Elections and 
be furnished with the form of the ticket, the offices to be filled, 
and the, very paper on which to print the ballots. If they be 
independents they can safely assume that they represent three- 
fourths of the party and can easily rout the machine by keeping 
together. In making this ticket they will have to discriminate 
with the utmost rigor against names of men who have been 
habitually called machine men and have practised machine 
methods. But, under either compulsory attendance at the 
primary or a newly-awakened political conscience, if this move- 
ment succeeds, the personnel of it will, in turn, become the 
machine and in time form cliques and bosses. Then another 
new set of men will upset them, and thus the marvelous fresh- 
ness and strength of a republican form of government will be 
““-st in this constant personal interest preventing political 
manite... ‘vranny, which bossing inevitably leads to. 
stagnation or ., * law to attend the primary is needed is 
“swing incident, which is of most 


That a compulsory . a ; 
aptly illustrated in the fon. ‘mulus of a self-appointed 


general application. Under the su. *re made this season 
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committee, numbering 250, some efforts we. 

in Brooklyn to reorganize the Republican party. 
tee meant weil, passed many resolutions, and issued Ow. 
abstract literature—but did not get down to the loani of tm 
primaries; they were idealists, and went the usual road of all 
such frail and beautiful political orchids. Their leader had not 
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been pickled hard enough in practical politics. In one large, 
representative, high-toned election district, the largest repub- 
lican vote in the county, extraordinary efforts were made by 
the independents to get out the scholars, merchants, professors, 
churchmen, and those of well-garnished homes and social even- 
ing diversions, all of whom had promised during the summer 
to be on hand. But when the evenings of the caucus and 
primary came the managers. found the most exasperating dif- 
ficulty in getting their own friends to attend. On the night 
of the initial informal conference, or caucus, at a private house, 
out of the twelve invited, leading independents and reformers 
who were always animadverting upon the sins of the poli- 
ticians, and staying away because they alleged everything to be 
“cut and dried,” six failed to appear; and they gave severally 
afterward the following excuses: Wife sick; church meet- 
ing; stormy night; tired; progressive euchre. But the meanest 
of all was “had company.” One burning reformer, an ex- 
clergyman, visited a candidate and told him he could not at- 
tend any conferences or caucuses, but if he were nominated 
he would make a speech for him. All these people in time of 
war would “make speeches” while others do the fighting. 

This is not a unique or sporadic incident, but is familiar 
to every politician throughout the land. On this same cam- 
paign a reform candidate relates that he had a friend who had 
consented to head his delegation to the convention ; that during 
the evening of the primary, this head man not appearing, the 
candidate went to his residence, where he was found.in his 
slippers, with meerschaum pipe, reading the latest novel, sur- 
rounded with art and a well-stocked library and a comely 
young wife picking a mandolin. The old. fellow rolled slowly 
to one side and said, “You wouldn’t- have the heart to take 
me out of this?” The reply was, “No, I would not;” and the 
candidate departed with a.sinking heart, not for himself, but for 
shame at the general state of self-government in America. 

We think.the whole case is represented in the above. It 
is of mighty consequence to the Republic and to the world. 
Without public spirit anarchy follows. Shall we be forced to 
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perform this electoral duty or do it voluntarily? Our cities, 
where almost half our people are living, are clumsily managed. 
Our villages are types of civil government that we should 
imitate. There the best elements attend the town meetings. 
The election aistrict should be respected more as the unit and 
base of political power. We give up too much to the higher 
committees, the assembly, county and State, where all the mis- 
chief of arrogance, dictation, and centralization is done. To 
those centers every political cowboy, big and little, directs his 
ambition and every candidate goes hat in hand. If those 
higher committees are really necessary to the welfare of a 
party, the members should be restricted to one term, and none 
should be on the public pay-roll. No man should be-allowed to 
go to a convention who draws any pay from the public treasury. 
Americans have political instinct enough to run a party off-hand 
and without apprenticeship. A fresh set of delegates once a 
year could, with the help of continuous and paid clerks, keep up 
the technical work of a party, pronounce its issues, and name its 
candidates according to a broad public demand, and prevent the 
growth of political high priests and bosses intrenched in office 
and patronage. 

The selection of a free and untrammeled convention by 
an untrammeled people at the primaries would solve every 
problem. Our youth should be taught at the family and 
church altars, at school and by example, this obligation—like 
the precepts of religion and temperance, honor and _ patriotism 
—that attendance at the caucuses and primary elections is the 
first duty of the citizen and cannot be neglected without per- 
sonal dishonor and danger to the Republic. 


WIiLi1amM HEMSTREET. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











THE TRADE-UNIONIST AND THE MONOPOLIST. 


ABOR and Capital can be reconciled; but Labor and 
Monopoly—never. There is an immense difference be- 
tween a capitalist like Peter Cooper, whose whole life was spent 
in social service, and a capitalist like Morgan, whose life is 
spent in anti-social warfare. A legitimate capitalist believes 
in the motto, “Live and let live.” He is willing to reason and 
discuss prices. He only wants his share of the national wealth. 
But the monopolist, this new dragon of commerce, is insatiable. 
His motto is: “There is nothing to arbitrate; I want it all.” 
The whole earth is too small to satisfy his greed. He grasps 
more property in a day than George Washington accumulated 
in a lifetime. With him there can be no reconciliation. He 
scorns the trade-union, ignores the boards of arbitration, and 
perverts the courts of law. There is no place for a monopolist 
in a free country, any more than there could be for a Simon 
Legree. 

Between the monopolist and the trade-unionist there can be 
nothing but war—stern, pitiless, and uncompromising war— 
until either the one or the other is destroyed. No law nor 
intervention of committees can prevent the continuance of this 
conflict. It is as inevitable as the everlasting struggle between 
despotism and democracy. The battle is on, and there can be 
no industrial peace until either monopoly or unionism is as 
effectually abolished as English domination and chattel slavery. 
All that the patriotic citizen can do is to take sides—and not, 
like Vallandigham in 1863, beg for peace at any price. If it 
had not been for the Copperheads and compromisers the Civil 
War might have been ended in twelve months. 

Monopoly is to-day what slavery was in ’61, and what British 
rule was in ’76. It is the national enemy, not merely the 
economic antagonist of the wage-worker. The trade-union 
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has only begun the wrk that the nation must finish. The 
unionist is playing the, same part as the “Liberty Men” in 
75 and as old John Brwn in ’59. He has been the first one 
brave enough to face ‘hese despots of commerce at whose 
frown the kings of Euvope tremble and beneath whose tread 
even the democratic institutions of America are shaken. 

The American trade-4inionist is not a baby nor a serf. He 
can protect his rights B) against the legitimate employer. In 
all normal contests he nveds no assistance. But at present he 
is fighting men who are not, strictly speaking, capitalists. He 
is battling with capita}}sts who have evolved into absolute 
despots in the industria’ world, who have destroyed all their 
capitalistic rivals, and dre now banded together against the 
nation. To allow the thions to oppose these abnormal mon- 
sters of trade without giving them any assistance is not only 
unfair, but it endangers the welfare of all self-supporting citi- 
zens, whether workers c* employers. To-day the cause of the 
trade-union is the cause Of the whole people. Every legitimate 
capitalist and every pullic-spirited professional man should 
codéperate with the American Federation of Labor in the battle 
for the liberation of business from the monopolist. 

Labor and Capital have a common interest as against the 
political blackmailers, the financial sharpers, and the despotic 
trust-makers, who are rendering legitimate business impossible. 
The life of trade is being eaten out by the parasitism of officials 
and the insatiable schemes of Wall Street Napoleons. 

The prosperity of the middle classes, and, in the last analysis, 
of all honest classes, depend upon the high wages demanded 
by the unions. The druggist, the merchant, the doctor, the 
actor, etc., are less prosperous when the wage-worker has less 
money; and the monopolist’s dream of producing wealth with 
machinery and monkeys would be the death of all business. 
Trade is kept up, not by the occasional purchase of a luxury, 
but by the steady, every-day purchase of high-class necessities. 
It depends on buyers, and buyers must get money before they 
can spend it. Poorly paid workers buy very little, and ma- 
chines buy nothing at all. 
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Suppose every American wage-worker were to become as 
cheap and ox-like as the poor creatures brought from Hungary 
to work in the coal mines—what would become of the home 
trade of our manufacturers? When they began to work in the 
Pennsylvania coal fields, it was a common sight to see their 
women working at the coke ovens, clothed only in short 
chemises and cowhide boots, many of them naked from the 
knees down and from the waist up. These grimy Amazons 
toiled all day long, hauling the hot coke out of the ovens and * 
forking it into freight-cars. Those who had babies brought 
them to the coal yard and laid them in a wheelbarrow or on the 
sooty ground. No more unhuman creatures could be imagined, 
as they labored in the sweltering heat with their streeling black 
hair caught between their teeth, How much would such 
wage-workers as these help business? How many pianos, 
typewriters, magazines, and silk dresses are sold in such com- 
munities? And what would become of our prosperity if the 
articles of commerce dwindled to pork, flour, cotton underwear, 
and cowhide boots? 

It is the organization of labor that sustains and perpetuates 
the middle class. Where there are no trade-unions the popu- 
lation consists of nobles and serfs. It is not generally known, 
but nevertheless. strictly true, that trade-unions were the back- 
bone of Rome’s greatness, and that when the demand of the 
ruling few for luxury and pomp crushed out the unions the 
middle classes melted away and the empire was destroyed. 

The trade-union distributes wealth where it is most needed, 
while the trust concentrates wealth where it is least needed. It 
is this great difference that makes the union the upholder and 
the trust the destroyer of the social structure. It is the concen- 
tration of wealth that breeds revolutions, despotisms, and na- 
tional destruction, and the just distribution of wealth that 
establishes prosperity upon a permanent basis. 

“Tf I owned this canal I’d take ali those nasty gates out of it,” 
said a little boy to his father, as the steamer on which they were 
sailing passed through the locks of the Sault Ste. Marie canal. 
To the child’s mind the locks were nothing but vexatious ob- 
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stacles in the boat’s course. He did not know that without 
those gates the canal would be a shallow brook, absolutely 
worthless for purposes of navigation. Mr. Morgan and his 
fellow-monopolists are making the same foolish mistake as the 
child. Clever as they are, they cannot learn to consider an 
industrial question from a national standpoint. They do not 
see that the trade-union is to prosperity what the gates are to 
a canal, distributing the current evenly along the whole length. 
Abolish the unions and the volume of business would be as 
shallow as it is in Spain—-a few-grandees owning everything in 
sight and doling out beggar’s wages to the farmers and me- 
chanics. 

Our newly-won commercial supremacy has been achieved by 
our high-priced, intelligent, and inventive workingmen, not by 
the statesmanship of our financiers. The important factor in 
commerce to-day is neither labor nor capital, as such, but 
brains. I do not mean the “brains” of the Wall Street manipu- 
lator any more than I mean the “brains” of the counterfeiter 
and bank sneak. Neither do I mean the “brains” of the monop- 
olist who merely piles million upon million. The brute force 
of capital is not brains. The sort of intelligence upon which 
commercial greatness depends is that of the inventor, the 
skilled mechanic, the clerk or farmer or merchant who mixes 
thought with useful work. 

The American workingman is the most valuable producer 
of wealth the world has ever seen; yet in proportion to what 
he produces he receives less wages than any foreign worker. 
For instance, an English nailmaker gets $3 a week and produces 
200 pounds of nails, while an American nailmaker gets $30 
a week and produces 5,500 pounds. Thus, while American 
wages seem high, the worker is much cheaper to employ. At 
the English rate of payment the American nailmaker would 
receive $82.50 a week. 

Monopolists are comparing wages without comparing 
workers. They are lowering the American standard of living 
to the European level, not knowing that they must thereby 
also lower the producing ability of the worker. This conspir- 
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acy against unionism afi high wages would therefore, if suc- 
cessful, destroy both dhr prosperity at home and our com- 
mercial supremacy abrogd. 

“Trade-unions are the bulwarks of modern democracies,” 
said Gladstone. Al four greatest Americans, in previous 
generations, have recognized this fact and given their assist- 
ance to organized labof. Among the charter members of the 
“New England Workifhgmen’s Association’ were Charles A. 
Dana, Albert Brisbaneg Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Theodore Parker,dand George Ripley—six of the cleverest 
men this country has groduced. Among those who wrote and 
spoke in favor of earlf trade-unionism were Edward Everett, 
William Ellery Channihg, Horace Mann, Whittier, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Greeley, Parke Godwin, Lowell, George William Cur- 
tis, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Emerson, James Freeman 
Clarke, Bronson Alcott, and Longfellow. 

“The Labor Movement is my only hope for democracy,” said 
Wendell Phillips. “Labor is prior to and above capital,” said 
Abraham Lincoln. Such was the spirit in which this country 
was founded; but at the present day the terrorism created by 
the trusts is so universal that very few dare openly to antagonize 
them. The trade-unions and a few insignificant Socialist 
bodies appear to be the only organizations that venture seri- 
ously to resist the victorious trust-maker, and it is not likely 
that they alone can successfully do so. 

Therefore, what is most urgently needed is a reconciliation 
between the trade-unionist and the legitimate capitalist against 
their common enemy, the private trust. Such a codperation 
would so influence public sentiment as to make the unions in- 
vincible if their wages were attacked. It would create what 
Bishop Potter desires—“a sound public opinion.” It would 
at once affect legislation, and, by means of an income tax, an 
inheritance tax, and a series of enactments against stock- 
watering and franchise grabbing, would decrease the number 
and power of monopolists very speedily. The public ownership 
of telegraphs and railroads would prevent their use as mo- 
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nopolistic agencies, and business would become the fair and 
legitimate interchange of commodities. 

When the monopolist has been disposed of, labor troubles will 
still occur; but they will not be like the bitter and prolonged 
struggles of to-day. Employers will never do business for pure 
benevolence, and workingmen will never be stained-glass 
angels ; but when they stand upon an equal footing both will be 
ready to arbitrate. Then, as the wage-working masses be- 
come better educated as to their rights and duties, the remaining 
social problems will not be difficult to solve. Given fair play, 
they can easily guard their own interests; as it is a general 
rule that workers get as much as their combined, organized 
intelligence and courage deserve. They will receive more and 
more of their product, until eventually they will receive the 
whole of it, less the cost of superintendence. The trade-union 
may then hire the capitalist, instead of the capitalist hiring the 
union. 

This happy consummation of industrial development is by no 
means close at hand, and for the present what the nation most 
requires are more unionists with the pluck of the mine workers, 
and more readers of the few publications that have sufficient 
courage impartially to discuss these great problems. 


HeErsBertT N. Casson. 
New York. 








THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


HE numerous criticisms following but naturally upon the 

increasing success and prominence of The Codperative As- 
sociation of America indicate the usefulness of a clear statement 
of the purposes and methods of the Association and the present 
attainments. The general and primary purpose is to create 
economic conditions whereby every man and woman may re- 
ceive the full product of his or her toil and at the same time 
find the opportunity to work in that particular field where his 
or her individual talents can most effectively express them- 
selves. Persons who believe in the righteousness of receiving 
something for nothing, in the justice of one man’s reaping what 
another man sows, in the beneficence of suppressing individual 
talents and thereby creating a herd of human oxen, will op- 
pose this purpose; but all others must necessarily have at least 
a remote sympathy with it. 

Methods for attaining a desirable object are generally more 
open to criticism than the object itself. Whenever criticisms 
are fair and based upon facts they are productive of good, 
but when unfair and based upon false suppositions they retard 
progress. 

One of the most pitiable of calamities is that one where sol- 
diers are led by mistake to fire upon a detachment of their own 
army for the enemy. This is a crime that bungling reformers 
are all the time committing, as has again been illustrated by 
some of the recent criticisms of this Association. Reformers 
of Socialistic tendencies agree that Nature establishes obstacles 
sufficient in the way of creating wealth, and that men ought to 
have sense enough not to increase these obstacles by competi- 
tive struggles among themselves. Fighting should always be 
directed against the common enemy. We have all read with 
interest of those sensible little donkeys, somewhere in South 
America, which put their heads together at the approach of 
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an enemy and thereby form an external circle of heels that 
kick off the would-be destroyer. It seems that some profess- 
ing reformers, less sagacious than these auricular creatures, 
when taking their position in the defensive circle, put their 
heels where their heads ought to be and thereby punish and 
bruise the faces of their associates. 

Some economists declare that the objects of this Association 
are chimerical, for the reason that the productive capacities of 
different individuals are as wide apart as are the present un- 
equal financial possessions. The argument used in pointing out 
the sociologic law that causes this indefinite and ever-widening 
breach between the productive capacities of different individuals 
is somewhat as follows: Two men of equal ability begin work 
together and during the first year produce equal amounts and 
receive equal pay, representing a full equivalent for their pro- 
duction, which is, say, five dollars a day each. During the first 
year one man saves two dollars from each day’s earnings for 
investment in improved machinery by which his labor may be 
made more productive, while the other man spends his entire 
income on living expenses. Thus at the beginning of the 
second year, after the prudent man has invested his savings in 
improved machinery, the two men begin work under new con- 
ditions where their earning capacities are no longer equal. The 
improved machinery secured by the investment of savings en- 
ables one of the men to create now, say, eight dollars a day, 
whereas the other man earns only five dollars as he did before. 
During the second year the thrifty man continues to increase 
his savings, while the other man spends his entire income. At 
the beginning of the third year the thrifty man has invested for 
the second time in improved machinery, whereby the productiv- 
ity of his labor is for the second time increased. From this it 
is concluded that the earning capacities of these two men, whose 
powers were equal at the start, may grow wider and wider 
apart until the one becomes a multi-millionaire and the other 
remains a laborer earning but five dollars a day. 

If the foregoing conclusion is correct then certainly the ideal 
purpose of The Codperative Association of America would 
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be far-fetched and chimerical. But the conclusion may be seen 
to be wrong for the simple reason that the productivity of the 
average man’s labor cannot be increased by improved machinery 
after once the best machinery has been provided, and this pro- 
vision can be made on the average for an investment of some- 
thing less than five thousand dollars. On the average, there- 
fore, the producer of wealth cannot possibly find the oppor- 
tunity to invest more than five thousand dollars of his savings 
in machinery that will increase the effectiveness of his own 
labor. Investments that exceed five thousand dollars on the 
average, if they yield any return to the investor, must represent 
machinery that increases the effectiveness of other people’s labor 
and not his own. 

The economic righteousness of investments in equipment by 
which the labor of others is made more effective and by which 
the investor receives as his reward a portion of the increase 
made possible by the added machinery is a question that in- 
volves the righteousness of usury. It is plainly evident that, 
if a five-thousand-dollar investment or less on the average rep- 
resents the very best labor-saving equipment that science and 
discovery have made possible for increasing the productivity 
of a man’s labor, then, if every man who labors should be the 
possessor of five thousand dollars and have it properly invested 
in a way that makes him the owner of the equipment that gives 
effectiveness to his labor, there would be no opportunity what- 
soever for any man to invest money at interest. Such a condi- 
tion would destroy all interest and usury. This is a condition 
that The Codperative Association of America is gradually es- 
tablishing within its miniature civilization. 

One illustration alone may show conclusively that any form 
of usury or interest-taking, while it may not be wrong for 
people as individuals under some circumstances, is nevertheless 
economically or socially wrong. One cent drawing six per cent. 
compound interest for a period of nineteen hundred years, a 
period of time equal only to the Christian era, would accumulate 
a sum of money equal in value to a world of solid gold, at its 
present commercial value, whose diameter would be as great 
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as the distance from this world to the sun, or a diameter of 
ninety million miles. This illustration shows that interest-tak- 
ing, even though the interest may be moderate, when it is 
followed as a universal practise must necessarily result in the 
pauperization of the weaker class and in frequent disastrous 
losses among investors. The losses of the investing public 
alone must be equal in amount to the difference between the 
amount of production minus labor’s reward, and that enormous 
amount in excess of production which compound interest un- 
checked calls for as shown in the illustration. 

Our civilization will stand convicted of a social crime as long 
as any man or woman is compelled to work under conditions 
less favorable than the best and with labor-saving equipment 
less productive than the most efficient, and as long as he or she 
is not the possessor of wealth equal to the value of the equip- 
ment that facilitates the labor. The State could accumulate by 
a simple and just form of taxation this sum of five thousand 
dollars or less that would be required to make every citizen 
the owner of those instruments of production that facilitate his 
labor, and thereby give him the right to receive the full product 
of his toil and establish conditions whereby usury in all its 
forms would be destroyed, and whereby no man by cunning 
devices or otherwise could reap the product of another man’s 
toil. 

The reason why the practise of usury will gradually come 
to an end within the miniature civilization being established by 
The Codperative Association of America, and why each worker 
will receive the full product of his toil, is because all the in- 
struments of production used by the co-worker employees of 
the Association are owned collectively and each co-worker will 
be taxed until he has contributed an amount equal to the invest- 
ment that has been made in his behalf. 

Instruments of production or labor-saving equipment are 
those helps which facilitate the human mind and muscle in tak- 
ing from Nature those things required or desired for physical 
needs and happiness. A fair illustration of what is meant 
by instruments of production is a pump fitted to a well of water. 
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By means of it a man takes from Nature with but little exer- 
tion the water he needs to quench his thirst. Some small vil- 
lages have a town pump where all the inhabitants go freely 
and take whatever water they want. In such places the pump 
is not owned by a monopolist who demands from every comer 
half of the water for the privilege of using the pump, because 
each citizen owns his proportionate share in the pump, having 
paid for it in taxes. All instruments of production owned 
by The Codperative Association of America are owned in a way 
similar to that in which the community owns the town pump. 
And, as the village provides thus for every citizen the oppor- 
tunity to take from Nature his needed supply of water at 
a minimum cost of labor, so likewise The Codperative Asso- 
ciation of America furnishes the opportunity to every one of 
its co-worker employees to take from Nature all the necessaries 
of life at the least possible cost of energy and without being 
obliged to pay toll or tribute to any person or group of persons 
for this privilege, which is the inherent right of every man. 

The methods being employed by this Association are business 
methods. The Association is complying with the requirements 
of existing laws, of business conditions, and of prevailing ig- 
norance. It is simply doing the very best it knows how under 
these adverse conditions. 

The personnel of the movement is one worthy of inspiring 
confidence. The president of an association of this kind is 
naturally looked upon with critical and questioning eyes be- 
cause of the powers conferred upon him by his office. Mr. 
Bradford Peck, the president, is, to my personal knowledge, as 
much devoted to the humanitarian ideals of the Association 
as any of the great leaders of the anti-slavery movement were 
ever devoted to the cause of negro emancipation. From ene- 
mies have proceeded the accusations that Mr. Peck is dic- 
tatorial, that he is making money out of the Association, that 
he is unbalanced in mind, and many more of a like malicious 
character. But such lava proceeding from the fiery eruptions 
of jealousy, hatred, and malice turns to the purest granite, to 
form enduring monuments of fame. 
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I met with another striking illustration of this form of 
misrepresentation of noble men in my travels this summer. | 
had occasion to visit Mr. Abram Slimmer, at Waverly, lowa, 
a man who has come into considerable prominence from his 
large benevolence. I wished to know what the town people 
thought of their noblest citizen, and previous to calling upon 
Mr. Slimmer I inquired of a bright-looking boy what he 
knew about Mr. Slimmer and what kind of reputation he had. 
The boy replied that he was “an old man,” “very eccentric,” 
“was giving away all his money,” “had never been married, 
and since his pet dog died he was scarcely known to smile,” 
“that he had no confidence in anybody and had but few friends.” 
These remarks revealed the nature of the town gossip relative 
to the greatest and noblest citizen in the community. I spent 
that day with Mr. Slimmer and found him to be one of the 
most genial, sanest, and noblest men that I had ever met—a 
Jew about seventy years of age, but with the mental and phys- 
ical vigor and agility of a man in his prime. He has been 
devoting himself for the last several years to the spending and 
giving away of his money, using the same business shrewdness 
and untiring labor that he employed while earning his large 
fortune as banker and financier. The Christian community in 
which he was living seemed utterly incapable of comprehend- 
ing how any man could live in respect to his money with 
the one purpose of doing good. The town gossip represented 
the depravity of the community but did not in any way apply 
truthfully to Mr. Slimmer. 

As confidence in the leader inspires devotion to the cause, 
I may be permitted to say a few things about Mr. Peck. As 
president he has large powers, it is true, and generally his will 
in reference to matters pertaining to the business policies of the 
enterprise is obeyed; but this is so, not because of any undue 
financial or legal power possessed by him, but because of his 
recognized ability by those who would have the legal power 
to thwart him if they desired. Indeed, there are instances where 
the trustees have not wholly coincided with Mr. Peck’s views, 
and at these times he has graciously and kindly acceded to 
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the right of the trustees to decide in a manner somewhat op- 
posed to his judgment. Mr. Peck’s deeds speak louder than his 
words in demanding our confidence. At the beginning of the 
enterprise Mr. Peck donated to the Association as an outright 
gift a piece of real estate the equity of which was worth ten, 
thousand dollars, and which, since that time, has increased in 
value fully fifty per cent. About the same time he provided 
for a weekly cash income of forty dollars to defray running 
expenses for one year, amounting in the aggregate to more 
than $2,000. He has since given another seventy-five hundred 
dollar donation and pledged fifteen hundred dollars a year for 
the next five years as his donation to the Founders’ fund, to 
which the public in general are invited to contribute in amounts 
ranging from ten cents a week up. Thus his outright gifts 
amount .to about twenty-five thousand dollars. Furthermore, 
he has given nearly his entire time to the Association without. 
salary, and has paid his own traveling expenses, which have 
amounted to several hundred dollars. He transferred his large 
department store to the Association, accepting for remunera- 
tion the bonds of the Association, which draw the exceedingly 
small interest of three per cent. Whereas his profits from the 
business had yielded him nearly fifteen thousand dollars a year, 
he now receives in the place of these profits something less 
than four thousand dollars a year as interest on the bonds he 
holds. Thus the Association is now receiving from the business 
of the department store a sum not less than ten thousand dol- 
lars a year, which formerly went into Mr. Peck’s pocket. 
According to my interpretation this arrangement was equiva- 
lent to Mr. Peck’s endowing the enterprise with a ten-thousand- 
dollar annual income. The supreme proof, however, of Mr. 
Peck’s profound loyalty to the ideals of the movement was 
given when the legal and authoritative management of the 
enterprise was transferred to a trusteeship of fifteen men, who 
compose the membership of The Co-Workers’ Fraternity Com- 
pany, a college association organized under the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The Co-Workers’ Fraternity proposes to establish a uni- 
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versity and tributary colleges and schools when it shall become 
financially able. But, in the meantime, it owns ninety per cent. 
of the capital stock of The Codperative Association of America, 
and by virtue of this ownership it has the legal powers for 
doing those things which are involved in acting as a trustee. 
The present members of this college organization are: Mr. 
Henry D. Lloyd, Prof. Frank Parsons, Mr. Bradford Peck, 
Rev. Harry C. Vrooman, Prof. Elmer Gates, Mr. B. O. Flower, 
Mr. Willis J. Abbott, the Hon. Carl Vrooman, Mr. George F. 
Washburn, Mr. James E. Young, Mr. Arthur D. Ropes, Mr. 
Ralph Albertson, Mr. Arthur E. Harris, and the Rev. Hiram 
Vrooman. All these members are students of economics and 
loyal believers in the ideals of The Codperative Association of 
America, and the majority of them are famous for their 
work in the reform world. 

Whatever may be said in criticism of the business policies 
and of the legal form of the organization, I can say that the 
very best precautions for safeguarding the permanent integrity 
of the movement have been taken that have seemed possible 
under the circumstances to those who had the responsibil- 
ity of promoting the enterprise; and furthermore the present 
combination of talent that is directing the movement is acting 
as wisely as it knows how in achieving success. The manage- 
ment stands ready all the time to make any change that any- 
body may suggest when once such a change shall be seen to 
be an improvement. 

This enterprise is an honest and noble effort for social better- 
ment, and its progress can be speedier and its good effects more 
far reaching to the degree that it receives the codperation of 
well disposed persons. 

HiraAM VROOMAN. 

Boston, Mass. 








NEEDED POLITICAL REFORMS. 
(Number Two.) 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION, OR EFFECTIVE VOTING. 


N dealing with “Needed Political Reforms,” I am glad that 
what I have to say on Proportional Representation follows 
Mr. Pomeroy’s article on Direct Legislation—partly because 
of my appreciation of the work he is doing for the cause of 
good government, and partly because I believe a reform of 
representative methods to be a necessary corollary of the re- 
form that he so ably advocates. Direct Legislation and Pro- 
portional Kepresentation are both needed. 

Defining first the object, means, and methods of Propor- 
tional Representation, they may be briefly put thus: 

Objects: To destroy the political monopoly exercised by 
the “party machine,” with its accompaniments of disfranchise- 
ment, mis-representation, non-representation, plutocratic rule, 
gerrymandering, bribery, lying, corruption, crookedness, party 
bitterness, and kindred political evils. To substitute therefor 
a just and proportiona] representation of all the electors, thus 
making practically every vote effective, giving in the legislatures 
a true reflection of public opinion and permitting the election 
of the best men. 

Means: The use of a reasonable and scientific system of 
voting, instead of the present stupid, unfair, and inefficient 
procedure. 

Methods: There are several systems by which the principle 
of Proportional Representation may be given effect to. Large 
electoral districts, each electing several members, are a neces- 
sary feature. The “quota” plan is usually employed. It means 
that a quota of the voters elects one representative. To arrive 
at the quota the number of valid votes cast is divided by the 
number of seats to be filled. For instance, in a seven-member 
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district, any one-seventh of the voters could elect one repre- 
sentative, and the other six~sevenths could not interfere with 
their choice. 

The three principal systems of Proportional Representation 
are the Free List, as used in Switzerland and Belgium; the 
Hare system, as used in Tasmania; and the Gove system, 
as advocated in Massachusetts. 

The Preferential Vote is used in the election of single 
officers, such as a mayor. It is not strictly a form of Propor- 
tional Representation, but is akin thereto, and uses part of the 
same voting methors. The object of Preferential Voting is 
to encourage the free nomination of candidates, and to obtain 
always a clear majority at one balloting, no matter how many 
candidates are nominated. 

The urgent need for a change in electoral methods will be 
at once evident by taking almost any State of the Union as an 
example and examining the method of electing members to 
Congress or a State legislature. The whole State is cut up 
into little arbitrary districts, and in each of these districts 
the voters elect one member. A voter in one district cannot, 
of course, vote for a candidate who is running in ary other 
district. In each of these little districts or constituencies there 
are, say, from six to eight political ideas that desire expression 
and representation, as, for instance, the Republican idea, the 
Democratic idea, the Expansionist and anti-Expansionist ideas, 
the anti-Trust idea, the Direct Legislation idea, the Populist, 
Labor, Prohibition, Socialist, Woman Suffrage, and Single Tax 
ideas. Some of these may not be numerically strong enough to 
entitle them to representation, in any event ; but others certainly 
are. Yet all these varying and often conflicting ideas have 
either to find expression and representation in the one solitary. 
member sent up from the district, or not to be represented at 
all. Is not absurdity stamped plainly on the face of such a 
system? 

Of course, the result is practically that only one, or possibly 
two, of the leading ideas are represented, and the voters who 
hold the other ideas are all disfranchised and unrepresznted. 
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But, if you like, we will leave out of consideration all the 
political ideas but the two larger ones. Take, as an illustration, 
a district or constituency containing 4,000 voters. A Repub- 
lican and a Democrat are running; 2,050 men vote for the 
Republican candidate, and 1,950 for the Democratic candidate. 
The Republican is elected. These 1,950 Democratic voters 
are as absolutely disfranchised and unrepresented as if an Act 
of Congress or the Legislature had been passed declaring that 
the Democrats in that district should have no vote in that elec- 
tion. Consider that this kind of thing takes place throughout 
the United States, and you will see that as a matter of fact 
nearly one-half the voters in the whole country, either on one 
side or the other, are disfranchised at every election. Is 
that popular representation ? 

Do you- wonder at the party bitterness that obscures reason 
and calm judgment, when every election is a fight in which the 
penalty of defeat is disfranchisement and humiliation? But 
our elections need not be fights, and would not be under any 
reasonable and sensible system. An essential part of such a 
system would be to abolish the “one-member” districts. In- 
stead of these we can have districts large enough and contain- 
ing voters enough to elect seven or more members; and we 
can elect these members in such a way as to give fair representa- 
tion to every important phase of public opinion in fair propor- 
tion to the number of voters holding that opinion. 

What is the back-bone and mainspring of the tremendous 
political power now wielded by the party “machine”? Mainly, 
the monopoly of nomination. No one has now a chance of 
election unless he is chosen by a regular party convention. 
There is usually one Republican and one Democrat put up in 
each constituency. Neither of them may be acceptable to a 
large proportion of the electors, but it is Hobson’s choice— 
these electors must either vote for men they do not want or 
stay at home, and, too often, they do stay at home. 

Under Proportional Representation there would be such 
freedom of nomination that any group of voters strong enough 
in numbers to entitle them to a representative would be able 
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to get the very man they wanted, and to snap their fingers at 
the “machine.” Besides, if this group of voters were to dis- 
agree among themselves as to the best man for their representa- 
tive, they could nominate two men without fear of splitting 
their vote and thereby iosing their representation. 

The only honest method of representation is that method 
which will represent all important phases of public opinion 
in proportion to the number of voters holding these opinions. 
Let us illustrate this principle. Here are a thousand men or 
women who have important business to be transacted. They 
propose to elect a committee of ten persons to do their business. 
On what principles should these ten persons be elected? Evi- 
dently each one of the thousand has a right to be represented 
by the person of his choice, provided he does not interfere with 
the equal right of any other man or woman to be similarly 
represented ; but as there are only ten on the committee, and as 
there are a thousand to be represented, it is evident that before 
you can be represented by the person of your choice you must 
get about ninety-nine of the others to agree with you in the 
choice of a representative. Then if one hundred of you, that 
is, one-tenth of the voters, agree together on a representative, 
you are entitled to that representative, and the other nine 
hundred have no right to mar your choice. The same thing 
applies.to every other one hundred voters who can agree to- 
gether on a representative. 

In brief, this is the plan: Divide the number of voters 
by the number of representatives to be elected, and you thereby 
get the number of voters who are entitled to one representative. 
For instance, in a district containing 28,000 voters and return- 
ing seven members, 4,000 votes are necessary to elect one 
representative, and these 4,000 votes are called a “quota.” We 
may, therefore, call Proportional Representation the quota 
system. 

Then the practical question is, how to carry out this prin- 
ciple so that the voters may combine and give a quota of votes 
to each elected candidate and no more. How will they know 
when a candidate has got a quota, so that they need not throw 
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away any more votes on him after he has received enough to 
elect him? How will they know when a candidate has so 
few supporters that he cannot get a quota, and therefore can- 
not be elected? And what should be done when votes are 
scattered among a dozen candidates for the seven seats? 

The solution of these questions is found in the various 
plans of Proportional Representation. Space forbids my at- 
tempting a full description of these. I must be content to quote 
a brief description of the Swiss Free List, which is the plan 
recommended by the American Proportional Representation 
League for adoption in the United States. Mr. Stoughton 
Cooley, its secretary, speaking of the Free List, says: 


“The system that most nearly conforms to our present 
institutions and methods is the Swiss, or Free List. Whatever 
may be the ultimate form adopted to give Proportional Rep- 
resentation expression, it would seem that this offers the least 
resistance-as a means of introduction. The essentials of the 
Free List system may be stated thus: 

“1. District lines, so far as representation is concerned, 
are wiped out and the Congressmen elected from the State 
or city at large. 

_ “2, Any group of voters entitled to nominate candidates, 
either by convention or petition, may nominate as many candi- 
dates as it sees fit up to the whole number to be elected. 

“3. Each elector has as many votes as there are Congress- 
men to be elected, which he may distribute as he pleases among 
the candidates. The votes count individually for the candi- 
dates as well as for the party or group to which they belong. 

“4. The sum of all the votes cast in the State is divided 
by the number of Congressmen to be elected, and the quotient 
is known as the quota of representation. 

“5. The total vote of each party or group of voters is di- 
vided by this electoral quota, and each party is allotted as 
many Congressmen as the quota is contained times in its 
vote. Should there not be enough full quotas to elect all the 
Congressmen, the required number is taken from the party 
or parties having the largest unfilled quotas. 

“6. The proportion of candidates to which each party is 
entitled is taken from its list in the order of the votes received 
by the candidates. 

“7. Should there be a vacancy during a term of office the 
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remainder of the term is served by the candidate of the same 
party whose vote was highest of those not at first chosen.” 


The foregoing description of the Swiss Free List provides 
for the multiple vote; that is, each elector has several votes 
that count. Certain members of the League, however, object 
to the multiple vote, and prefer the single vote; that is, that 
each elector should have only one vote that ultimately counts. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the kingdom of 
Belgium, in adopting the Free List system, has made several 
modifications, one of which is the use of the single vote. The 
act amending the Belgian Electoral Code, so as to provide for 
“la Representation Proportionnelle,” passed both the legislative 
chambers in 1899, received the royal assent of Leopold IL, 
and was promulgated in the “Moniteur Belge” (the official 
journal or gazette) on December 30, 1899. 

This system of Proportional Representation was used at the 
Belgian general election in May, 1900. Unfortunately its bene- 
ficial effect was greatly marred by the system of plural voting 
that prevails in Belgium, against which the Socialist party has 
lately made violent protest. Count Goblet d’Alviella, of the 
University of Brussels, who is also a senator, has written an 
admirable work in French, entitled “La Representation Propor- 
tionnelle: Histoire d’une Réforme,” whick gives a full and 
clear account of the thirty years’ agitation for electoral reform 
in Belgium, with descriptions of the various systems proposed 
and that finally passed; how the latter worked at the general 
election at which it was used, its general effects, and probable 
future use and amendments.* 

Proportional Representation is applicable to all civic or 
municipal elections, and is greatly needed there. 

An effective system of voting is the foundation of good 
municipal government. Our municipal institutions are based 





*Count d’Alviella’s address is Court St. Etienne, Belgium. 

The address of Mr. ea oo Cooley, mwoe 4 of the American 
Proportional Representation gue, is Maywood, Illinois; and I refer 
inquiries to him or to myself, at 6 Harbord St., Toronto, Canada. The 
American Proportional R resentation League issues a quarterly “Re- 
view,” Lega at 44 Hill St., Newark, N. J., in affiliation with the 
Direct egislation Record. 
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on the vote of the people, and if the method of taking that 
vote is defective the resulting government must be defective 
also. You cannot get good results from poor machinery or 
from bad methods. 

Before closing I desire to call attention to the merits of 
the Hare and Gove systems, the former of which has been 
used with great success in Tasmania, one of the Australian 
States. These systems are well worthy of careful examination 
by any one desiring to become conversant with the important 
question of electoral reform. 

I conclude with a quotation from a speech by Charles 
Francis Adams at Boston: 


“Election-at-large and Proportional Representation, the one 
emancipating the voter and the other putting an effective 
weapon in his hands, a species of magazine ballot—these two 
measures do indeed seem to cut at the very root of the mu- 
nicipal difficulty. They strengthen the barrier where it is 
weakest. And they have got to come; and when they come, 
they, liké their precursor, the Australian ballot, will come to 
stay. This basis once secured, the model city charter would 
easily and naturally be developed from it. But no charter will 
work satisfactorily or result in the government we must have 
until the legislative department is rehabilitated, and the vital 
part of the municipal outworks made strong for defense. 
Wearied and disheartened at the course of events, and the 
exhibitions of aldermanic corruption and incapacity, more than 
once of late the effort has been made to remodel our city 
charters on the principle of an almost autocratic executive, 
while the legislative branch, shorn of its power, was reduced 
to as near impotence as possible. This is nothing but municipal 
Czsarism. The remedy will not be found by working in that 
direction; for America is essentially republican, and a vigor- 
ous, healthy, representative body is the essence of republican- 
ism. Without that it cannot flourish. If, thereforc, for any 
cause, the legislative is weak, it must be strengthened; if it is 
corrupt it must be purified; but it has got to be retained and it 
has got to be powerful. Of this, at least, as the result of half 
a century’s experience, we ought all to feel convinced. 

“We cannot sit helplessly down in face of a political con- 
dition which no one denies, and all good men deplore. To do 
so would be to abdicate citizenship. We must, on the contrary, 
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pulling ourselves manfully together, turn to with pick and spade 
to repair and strengthen the weak and threatened defenses ; 
and then, with improved weapons of precision in our hands 
—the magazine arm of the ballot—proceed to pick off the gun- 
ners who now work so well and viciously those ‘Satan batteries.’ 
With this purpose clearly in mind, with this end steadily in 
view, we now submit and advocate a plan of Proportional Rep- 
resentation; believing, as we do, that it goes down to the 
root of the evil—that is, to the constituent body itself.” 


RosBert Tyson. 
Toronto, Canada. 








THE IRRIGATIONIST’S POINT OF VIEW. 


OME one—it is quite immaterial who—has made this con- 
cise and forceful statement relative to irrigation : 


“The average man, who never has been in an irrigated dis- 
trict, has no conception of the value of irrigation. He regards 
it as a substitute for rainfall. In fact, rainfall is only a sub- 
stitute for irrigation, and not a very satisfactory one either. 
The finest, largest, and most luscious fruit, and the best 
quality of vegetables and cereals, are raised upon irrigated land. 
Furthermore, the crop is assured every year.” 


This states the case of the irrigation enthusiast in a nut- 
shell, and the irrigation enthusiast is becoming more numer- 
ous and more enthusiastic with each passing year. But he also 
has his troubles. The subject is so vast and its ramifications 
are so many that he encounters all sorts of objections and com- 
plications. It is not enough to show the value of irrigation: 
he must also convince the skeptic of its feasibility and de- 
monstrate to his satisfaction the proper method of procedure. 
It has been, and still is, necessary to conduct a campaign oi 
education of great magnitude. The Eastern agriculturist is 
fearful that the prosperity of the arid regions will hurt his mar- 
ket, and these fears must be allayed. The Eastern taxpayer, 
who may favor irrigation as an abstract proposition, not in- 
frequently holds that it is unfair to tax him for the benefit of 
the West ; that if irrigation will increase the value of the land 
to such an extent as is claimed it is the part of private enter- 
prise to provide the funds: and his arguments must be an- 
swered. True, the irrigation enthusiast has been answering 
them patiently for a good many years, but they still continue 
to bob up serenely as the subject invades new fields and comes 
to the attention of new men. 


The points at issue seem naturally to divide themselves, like 
all Gaul, into three parts: (1) the distribution of the benefits 
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of irrigation; (2) the duty of the National Government in the 
premises; (3) the proper method of providing the necessary 
funds. 

Concerning the first, the irrigation enthusiast could talk a 
week and then not be half done. His statements are forceful, 
too. For instance, in disposing of public lands watered by 
rainfall the Government considers 160 acres a unit. That 
is the amount of land deemed sufficient for the support of one 
settler and his family, and no one has yet asserted that it is 
too much. Half of that is deemed sufficient for the largest 
irrigated farm. Therein is a gain of 100 per cent. in the 
productiveness of the land, for the old unit will support two 
families instead of one. But in a great many localities only 
forty acres is the irrigated farm unit, which means a 300-per- 
cent. gain in productiveness; and where citrus fruits can be 
raised to advantage seven acres have been found a large 
enough tract to support a family. This cannot possibly be done 
without irrigation, and only in favored localities with it; but 
there are many places where twenty-acre farms are the rule. 
Does not this make the subject worthy of thoughtful considera- 
tion? Would not a large investment be profitable under such 
conditions? The irrigationist thinks so; but he has a stronger 
argument in the same line. 

Uncle Sam has on hand at present about 600,000,000 acres 
of land, a good deal more than half of it being in the arid 
States and Territories. Not all of this could be reclaimed by 
irrigation, and estimates as to the amount of it that could be 
made productive vary all the way from 75,000,000 to 150,- 
000,000 acres. Take the minimum, 75,000,000 acres, and divide 
it up into irrigated farms of the maximum size, 80 acres, and 
there is room for 937,500 families, or about 4,500,000 souls 
if they average five to a family. This land is totally unpro- 
ductive now. Is not even a large expenditure of money justi- 
fiable and advisable if it will put the land in condition to 
support so many? The irrigationist thinks so; and he further 
points out that this does not fully state the case either, for 
there is a great deal of arid land not in the Government’s 
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possession that would also be made productive by an irrigation 
scheme of proper magnitude. 

The increase in values as a result of irrigation is fitly illus- 
trated in the case of Billings, Mont., and the surrounding 
country. Fifteen years ago there was no such city, and short 
range grass was the only product of the land, which was es- 
timated to be worth about one dollar an acre. The 60,000 
acres was valued at $60,000. As a result of irrigation the land 
is now worth $1,800,000, and there is a city with an assessed 
valuation of $2,000,000 more. The total of its annual products 
of grain, alfalfa, vegetables, etc., approximates $750,000, and 
the value of the live stock on this 60,000 acres is estimated at 
$1,170,000. Another illustration is found in Phoenix, Ari., 
which was sage-brush desert not many years ago, and now is 
a city of 25,000 inhabitants with an assessed valuation of 
$10,000,000. The irrigation of the surrounding country made 
Phoenix what it is to-day. Is it not worth all that it cost? 

Assured!y ; but of what interest is this to the Eastern man? 
Why should he be taxed to create another Billings, Mont., or 
another Phcenix, Ari.? The benefits of irrigation are not dis- 
tributed, it is urged; they are local. But are they? Here the 
first point considered merges into the second. If irrigation 
would be of general benefit the Government should give assist- 
ance; if it would be of purely local value there is no reason 
why Uncle Sam should assume any of tiie burden. The 
irrigationist holds that it would be of general benefit, and that 
the same argument applies that is advanced for the improve- 
ment of harbors and navigable streams. In the case of a 
harbor or a stream the greatest benefit accrues to the owners 
of contiguous property, does it not? Then why should not the 
city that is to be primarily benefited look after its own harbor? 
Simply because the work tends to promote commerce, which 
is, indirectly at least, of benefit to all. And precisely the same 
thing is true of the reclamation of the arid lands. That will 
tend to populate and build up the country and create and 
promote.trade. It will make a market where none existed 
before, and every producer is interested in the development 
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of a new market. But, it is further urged, the products of 
this irrigated region will come in competition with the products 
of other districts, and it is unfair to ask the Eastern taxpayer 
to assist financially in the creation of a rival. 

This objection has been concisely answered by George H. 
Maxwell, executive chairman of the National Irrigation As- 
sociation, in the following statement : 


“Every home that is built [in the irrigated regions] is a 
market for the manufacturer of the East. The mallet that 
drives the farmer’s post in the ground, the wire of which 
he makes his fence, the plow that tills the ground, the wagon 
that hauls his implements, the nails in his house, the glass in 
the windows, the screws in the doors, the clothes on his back— 
everything that the man who goes on any of this reclaimed 
land uses—is furnished by the Eastern manufacturer. What is 
the result? What is the best market for the Eastern farmer 
to-day? It is the factories of the East. Take the factories out 
of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, and the Eastern 
agriculturist might as well pack up his blankets and take to the 
road. Every new home that is built in the West is a positive 
advantage to the Eastern agriculturist.” 


To this may be added the statement that the Westerner’s 
market of the future lies, not to the east, but farther to the 
west through the Pacific ports—a field capable of illimitable 
development under proper conditions, and one that will add 
to the wealth of the whole country. So the irrigationist seems 
to make good his claim that irrigation will be of general bene- 
fit and consequently comes rightfully under the supervision of 
Uncle Sam, and strengthens his argument by pointing out 
that Uncle Sam is the only one in a position to do the work 
as it should be done. Private capital has tried it and has failed, 
except where the conditions have been unusually favorable. 
In some instances the task has proved too stupendous, and in 
others there has been a natural difficulty in getting its rightful 
profit. The history of irrigation shows that less and less water 
is needed in an irrigated district as time goes on. The earth 
fills up with water, the soil becomes less porous, the streams 
run more evenly, and so the farmer needs less of the artificial 
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supply to prepare his ground for the crops. To one who is 
selling only the water this means a decreased income, but to 
one who is interested in the general prosperity it means in- 
creased returns for less expense. 

Uncle Sam sells a good deal of the land and collects a share 
of the taxes. He profits in the increasing prosperity of the 
farmer. That the capitalist who invests his money in irriga- 
tion schemes does not is proved by the number of such ventures 
that have proved financially unsuccessful, even when they have 
proved successful in every other way. There is much reclaimed 
land in the West that bankrupted the companies that supplied 
the water to reclaim it. By percolation from their reservoirs 
and canals the water that they stored did much for land that 
their ditches did not directly touch; they could get no adequate 
return for the benefits they gave; there was no satisfactory 
way of measuring them: and so they made considerable dis- 
tricts productive—and failed. They sold out to the settlers 
for a fraction of the cost, and their reservoirs and canals are 
now used on a codperative basis. In some other instances 
cooperation has seemed to solve the problem, but it never has 
been, and never will be, done on a large scale. The cost is 
prohibitive. 

To the suggestion that the States should do this work the 
irrigationist enters a vigorous protest. They were tried in 
the matter of the swamp lands, and were found wanting. The 
National Government ceded to various States millions of acres 
of swamp lands in the expectation that they would be reclaimed 
by the levee system—a task not nearly so costly or so difficult 
as the reclamation of the arid regions. Yet, in the words of 
J. F. Wilson, of Arizona, “through the whole space of nearly 
fifty years (since the grants were made) not one of these 
States has made a single record of success by the reclamation 
of any of this land. In most instances it went into the hands 
of alien speculators and land sharks for nothing.” 

Even if the States would exercise the trust wisely, it would 
be impracticable for them to do the work in many instances. 
For successful irrigation on a large scale the waters of a river 
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would have to be stored near its source, and that source may 
not be in the State through which the river flows and which 
it is particularly desired to irrigate. For instance, three out 
ot the four rivers in Nevada have their sources in California. 
In order properly to conserve these waters it would be neces- 
sary for the State of Nevada to acquire rights and conduct 
operations in the State of California, which is practically out 
of the question. The National Government, however, would 
be hampered by no such restrictions. 

Still another argument for national control is that the proper 
conservation of the water would prevent many disastrous floods. 
The Government now spends a great deal of money on the 
levees of the Mississippi River, and, according to the War 
Department surveys, these floods could be prevented by build- 
ing great storage dams at the headwaters of the Missouri River. 
The same thing is true in a lesser degree of many smaller rivers. 
In torrential times they rush down, and, joining with other 
streams, are responsible for much devastation or necessitate ex- 
pensive precautions. The Yakima River in Washington has a 
flow of nearly 30,000 second-feet during a few days of April 
or May, and almost as much for a day or so in November; 
but in July, August, and September it drops down to less than 
1,000 second-feet. This means devastation and waste at one 
period and practical aridity when water is most needed. Uncle 
Sam certainly has an interest in improving the conditions. 

Next comes the question, How much should the Govern- 
ment do? It has been urged that it will be led from one 
thing to another until it reaches the point of directly watering 
all the farms of the arid region; but this is an entirely erro- 
neous idea. No irrigationist expects or wishes the Govern- 
ment to do this. There is no more reason, they say, why the 
Government should deliver water directly to a farm than there 
is why it should build the wharves of a harbor when it dredges 
it or removes the obstructions. The moment a harbor is made 
properly navigable private capital flows in and looks after 
all the other improvements. In the same way, when a proper 
flow of water in an arid district is assured by the Government, 
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privaté capital will see to its distribution. The nage ee 
would exercise general supervision only sad far as =“ r 
necessary to prevent waste. It would not directly reclaim the 
arid land; it would only make its reclamation possible by ites 
ing the water for use when needed. It would not eg 
water to the farmer, but it would make it available for him. 
It would not dig his canals and ditches, but it would nae 
him a suitable supply of water if he dug them himself. It wo " 
do the work impossible for him to do, and leave him ‘o = t a 
rest, either individually or by cooper ation. And * ey: ce 
tain the advantage of being able to restrict the size of oti 
ct . licy of the Government, 
by restricting the water rights. The policy s action 
always has been to build up the country oS all 
without the intervention of speculator's- —to encourage oe “ . 
holder and discourage the land monopolist; and ao 
done in this way. oe % trouble 
The expense has occasioned the irrigationist so mitts. ie 
in his efforts to get the desired legislation that he has Becu. 
extremely modest in his demands. At first he told his Eastern 
critics that it was quite as fair to tax the East for Western 
land improvements as it is to tax the arid States and Territories 
for Eastern harbor improvements; but he has changed his tone, 
He asks now that all money received from the sale of public 
land in the arid and semi-arid States and Territories shali be 
put in a special fund, called the “Arid Land Reclamation 
Fund” ; that the Secretary of the Interior, through the Geologi- 
cal Survey, shall make plans and estimates of the cost and 
feasibility of irrigation schemes; that wherever the Interior 
Department deems a plan practicable it shall withdraw the 
lands embraced within that plan from the general operation 
of the land laws ; that these lands shall be subject to entry under 
the Homestead Law in areas not exceeding eighty acres; that 
the total cost of irrigation shall be fastened pro rata upon the 
land benefited by it; that this cost shall be repaid in ten annual 
instalments, and that the money raised in this manner shall 
go into the Arid Land Reclamation Fund to be used for the 
reclamation of other land. Thus the arid States pay for their 
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own improvement, and, as they are improved, they provide ad- 
ditional money for the further prosecution of the work. Once 
the plan is started, they only ask for money that never would 
come to the Government except as a result of irrigation. The 
work itself brings in the money to pay for it. It is a sort of 
endless-chain arrangement, and it would seem to be modest 
and fair enough so that no real objection could be raised to 
it. Yet there are those who are still unconvinced, apparently. 
For their benefit the irrigationist sums up his argument with 
this forceful statement : 

“The man who will not improve his own property in order 
that he may reap from it a benefit impossible in its unimproved 
state is a short-sighted fool; and Uncle Sam owns most of the 
arid land.” 


E.LLiotr FLOWER. 
Chicago, Ill. 








THE GARDEN CITY MOVEMENT. 


N the world’s largest city a phenomenal interest is center- 
ing about a newly organized effort for the solution of the 
most vital problems of modern sociology. A book entitled 
“To-morrow” has been written by a Londoner that bids fair to 
be as epoch-marking in the field of practical industrialism as 
“Looking Backward” was in the realm of social idealism. 
Out of the very prosaic plan set forth in this book a movement 
has grown that has culminated in a chartered organization 
named the “Garden City Company.” Briefly stated, the pur- 
pose is to obtain tracts of land comprising about 6,000 acres 
each upon which to locate, at a residential center, several 
thousands of industrialists of the agricultural, manufacturing, 
and artisan classes. Surrounding this residential center a 
belt of land must be reserved for the culture of vegetables, 
fruit, poultry, and dairy products. The distinguishing feature 
of the Garden City, as contrasted with cities that have 
grown haphazard, lies in the presentation at the outset of a 
complete plan, the fulfilment of which insures harmonious de- 
velopment in all its parts. The project includes: (1) per- 
petual preservation of a surrounding agricultural area: ex- 
pansion must be carried on by duplication—by the development 
of new residential centers that must each be environed by 
their rural area; (2) insistence upon sanitary, commodious, 
and artistic building in accordance with an original and homo- 
geneous plan; (3) setting apart the unearned increment of 
land values for the improvement and upkeep of the munici- 
pality; (4) profit-sharing, or labor copartnership, in the fac- 
tory or other business of the community wherever practicable. 
The devotees of the Garden City plan assert that it holds 
the solution of those perplexing city problems—the housing 
of the poor, the abolition of the slums, and the supplying of 
employment to the untrained, unorganized poor. 
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The unique aspect of this movement is the unprecedented 
enthusiasm it has generated in people of widely separated 
social and commercial position. At a Garden City meeting 
held in London in July, the Bishop of Hereford spoke with 
enthusiasm, and the Bishop of Rochester ceclared his reason 
for attending to be a compelling interest that would not permit 
him to remain away. Prominent labor leaders and practical 
workingmen mingled with distinguished M. P’s. and sundry 
“Sirs” of wealth and prominence. 

Among the substantial patrons of this movement are several 
men of large wealth and long experience as owners and man- 
agers of vast manufacturing establishments. Mr. W. H. 
Lever, who fourteen years ago built the beautiful little city of 
Port Sunlight for the employees in his extensive works near 
Liverpool, says: “Were the difficulties infinitely greater in 
the way of building Garden Cities, they are small compared 
with the prize to be won by the production of a physically 
superior, contented, happy people.” The Crown Prince of 
Siam, visiting Port Sunlight, said: “I consider this one of the 
most, if not quite the most, important of the world’s factories. 
We are very often told by economists that cheerful homes make 
cheerful workers, and I believe it thoroughly myself. The 
workers of this community should be the best workers any- 
where.” 

Prior to my own recent visit to Port Sunlight I had not 
known that there was anywhere in the world a village in which 
there was nowhere to be found one ugly, inartistic, unsanitary, 
or other demoralizing feature. The 3,000 employees of the. 
manufactory and the numerous other industrialists who render 
the service incident to a municipality live in homes of beauty 
such as might satisfy the most refined or fastidious taste; they 
enjoy the advantages of a public art gallery, a lecture and 
amusement hall, schools that are equal in all respects to any I 
have ever visited, and, in short, advantages of every educa- 
tional and recreative nature that the civilization of our time 
supplies. 

Mr. George Cadbury, the great cocoa manufacturer, years 
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ago moved his establishment into the country, in order to give 
to his multitude of employees healthful surroundings, where he 
built the delightful village of Bourneville. Mr. Cadbury says: 
“T have been recompensed a hundredfold for my efforts; our 
experience shows that nothing pays a manufactory better than 
to go into the country.” Mr. Idris, a London capitalist who 
employs large numbers of workingmen, says: “I can assure 
you, my confidence in the practicability and the great possi- 
bilities of the Garden City scheme is unshaken.” Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth has taken one thousand shares in the company, 
and he .ays: “There can be no two opinions as to the great 
benefits tnat the British nation would derive from the general 
adoption of the Garden City scheme. If only as a means of 
pointing the way to Parliament and the municipalities, a con- 
crete experiment on the Garden City lines is the need of the 
hour in social reform.” Mr. James Branch, an extensive 
employer of labor, says: “If in two or three years I find it 
advisable to extend my business I should be very glad to go and 
make a start in a Garden City.” Sir George Livesey, of the 
London Metropolitan Gas Company, who introduced the profit- 
sharing system in his company more than ten years ago, re- 
cently said that he hoped the time would come when all great 
industries would be labor-copartnership associations. Sir 
George believes in the application of this business method to 
Garden Cities. Other prominent Londoners interested are 
the Earl of Carrington, Earl Gray, the Countess of Warwick, 
the Right Hon. James Bryce, the Rev. Stopford Brooke, Marie 
Corelli, and Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 

The Garden City Company has offices in Chancery Lane: 
and one of the largest and most influential London dailies is 
a strong champion of the new movement. 

The paramount task set for the twentieth century is to secure 
for the men who do the work of the world a righteous share 
of the benefits of the civilization they help to create. Doubt- 
less the world has always known men who have been moved 
by warm sympathy for the dwarfed personality and the 
wretched existence of the human drudge ; doubtless the prompt- 
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ings of desire to relieve the overburdened toiler have never 
been absent from the hearts of countless numbers of men : but it 
appears to have been reserved for this century to undertake 
the practical enterprises that are destined to place labor in a 
legitimate position in the economy of civilization. The latter 
half of the last century was preéminently the era of experimen- 
tation and of statistical preparation, such as must precede the 
wise and permanent settlement of all social problems. The 
utter inadequacy of mere philanthropy, of charitable bestow- 
ments, howsoever lavish or benign, having been fully demon- 
strated, the humanitarian, doctrinaire, scientist, and more re- 
cently the awakened commercialist, are now addressing them- 
selves with enlarged views and increased experience to the 
most pressing problem of our times. The most promising 
aspect of all the present activity of these several sets of poverty 
exterminators lies in the perceptible convergence toward a 
common theory and toward united effort. 

Leaving out of mention at this moment those enormous labor 
promoters, trade-unions and workingmen’s coOperative associ- 
ations, let us consider the labor problem from a more universal 
standpoint—one that includes the problem of the submerged 
classes, who are below the range of codperation and trade- 
unionism. It is quite evident that the philanthropist, doctrin- 
aire, scientist, and interested commercialist have alike dis- 
covered that the base of all radical belief rests upon “employ- 
ment” and “environment.” Thus the first essential, a codrdi- 
nate belief, having been reached, the next step, collective and 
practical effort, is imminent. It is quite in the nature of 
things that the keenest analysis and the most valuable sugges- 
tions should come from that part of the civilized world where 
the largest range of experimentation has operated, and where 
the poverty problem in its most concrete, acute, and ever- 
encroaching aspect is concentrated. In the cities of Great 
Britain, where the most lavish philanthropy, the most vigilant 
scientific oversight, and the most progressive economics have 
been applied, each of the many ameliorative agencies is con- 
fronted by its inability to abolish slumdom or sensibly to 
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diminish the ever-recruiting ranks of the lowest grade of 
humanity. 

The recognition of this lamentable fact does not lead to an 
abandonment of any of these attempts toward the betterment of 
the toiling classes; nor can it be denied that there has been a 
general elevation of conditions following the uplift of all social 
progress. Thanks to the effect of trade-unionism upon legis- 
lation, the “cry of the young, young children” goes not up 
from inside the factory walls; but from the environs of huge 
factories the wail of neglected childhood still pleads for the 
release of the mother from her bondage of toil at the loom and 
the machine. From every court and corner of London poverty- 
stamped, crime-doomed children proclaim the shortness of the 
life-lines thus far thrown out to them. 

Moved by the sweet stirrings of human kinship to the most 
unfortunate of their fellow-men, English philanthropists and 
the English nobility have lavished unstinted wealth upon 
homes for the homeless ; yet ever at the portals of these crowded 
“homes” still other haggard faces plead for room where there 
is none. 

The British medical boards uttered warnings against the con- 
taminating poison of poverty, and the edict went forth to raze 
the brick and mortar blocks and give the space to city breathing- 
places. The parks flourished, pure air flowed in; yet the prob- 
lem lags, and the latest Health Congress declared “the future of 
England jeopardized by the physical deterioration of the ill- 
environed, overcrowded, underfed children of the poorer 
classes.” 

The Social Economist builds Rowton Houses—attractive, 
well-ventilated, low priced, quite within the reach of the stead- 
ily employed wage laborer ; and still the mornings find a throng 
of men and women, London’s forlorn night population, await- 
ing the early opening of the public parks to throw themselves 
upon the rain-soaked ground to sleep away the wretched day. 
And every now and then some one selects the Thames rather 
than the Park and lies down for his long last sleep. King 
Edward’s coronation day saw 100,000 paupers in London. 
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The Christian Socialist immolates himself upon the sacri- 
ficial Social Settlement, only to learn that Toynbee Halls touch 
but the surface of the seething caldron, and that but a mini- 
mum of salvation rewards a maximum of sacrifice. 

The Political Economist instructs a voting constituency only 
to see a swirl of campaign frenzy over superficial things—or 
else 2 wilder, madder passion of war—turn men’s mirds away 
from saner issues and from the need of legislation touching 
things essential. 

The Municipal Economist achieves municipal tramways that 
the workingmen may have low fares to suburban homes with 
space for breath of purer air, only to find the lot-owner there 
before them to add to the land the “increment” earned by the 
cheaper tram-car service. 

The foul slum houses are demolished and sanitary municipal 
tenements erected by city councils in their place, only to send 
adrift the unemployed contingent of slumdom to create other 
plague-spots and to convert once habitable houses into dens as 
reeking as their former haunts; for, alas! these human herds 
have never learned how to live in tidiness-or decency. 

What, then, shall we say, confronted by all these bafflements ? 
This answer, clear and undismayed: From each of the partial 
failures and each of the partial successes we have gathered data 
for more effective work ; we have located the chiefest evils, and 
we find them to center almost wholly about “Environment” 
and “Employment.” 

The Garden City proposition grapples at once with these two 
problems. It invites capital into a partnership with labor, 
which the more intelligent of the employing class perceive is 
the only hope for their own future. The Garden City offers 
to unskilled labor the opportunity it seeks in vain elsewhere; 
it insures against want during possible commercial crises, or 
pending the shifting of special industries, by its possession of 
sufficient agricultural lands for the comfortable maintenance 
of each residential center. The demoralizations and depriva- 
tions consequent upon congested centers of population have at 
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length taught the Garden City economist the essential sin of 
divorcing the children of men from their Mother Earth. 

The enormous economic waste of planiess, haphazard city- 
building has taught the necessity of the application of 
“Heaven’s first law” in the construction of the places of human 
habitat. The city slums of to-day are the despair of civiliza- 
tion. Slumdom is humanity sick and ignorant; it needs to be 
healed and taught. In a Garden City, Toynbee Hallism could 
neighbor itself to the untaught with a reversal of present ex- 
perience—there might be a maximum of salvation for a mini- 
mum of sacrifice. In short, every feature and proposition in- 
cluded in the Garden City plan is based upon practical lessons 
learned in the dear school of experience. 

I am quite aware that to Socialists the use of the terms, 
capitalism, commercialism, employer, and employed, will be 
offensive—any degree of affiliation with those concomitants of 
the competitive system being regarded as perilous to prog- 
ress. Equally, on the other hand, I know that the extreme 
democrat, and also the believer in competitive commercialism, 
will denounce the Garden City plan as undemocratic, “social- 
istic,” and subversive of the right of the people to build and 
conduct cities according to their untrammeled desires. To 
the Socialist one may reply by pointing to the hopefulness of 
projecting ideal enterprises without money, and especially 
without more general enlightenment of the masses and wider 
acceptance of collectivist theories. To the democrat and com- 
mercialist the answer is that individual freedom and stable 
commerce can only be secured by an independent, intelligent, 
and contented industrialism. Individualists must also confess 
that cities have never been built without restrictions and regu- 
lations. Civilization of any degree is impossible without re- 
quirements that encroach upon individual freedom. The. very 
points of failure—those that present the serious problems in 
the cities of to-day—are the points that have nct been safe- 
guarded by regulation and prevision. There is no problem 
presented either by municipal government, municipal sanita- 
tion, municipal ethics, or municipal industry that might not be 
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successfully met by the application of the Garden City provi- 
sions. 

Collectivist, Individualist, and Commercialist should be 
reconciled to work upon the situation as it exists, each willing 
to trust to evolutionary processes to work out eventual social 
regeneration. 

It appears to me not too much to claim for the Garden City 
movement that it is the most comprehensive effort thus far at- 
tempted for the advancement of social and industrial reform. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the United States will not lag far 
behind England in a large organized movement for the building 
of countless Garden Cities in the “land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” There glows warm at the heart of humanity an 
unswerving and ever-increasing purpose to overcome all diffi- 
culties, and eventually to win a place at the human hearthside 
for every child born into this Kingdom of God on Earth. 

Annie L. Dices. 

London, England. 








A CONVERSATION 


WITH 


EDWIN MARKHAM, 
Author of “The Man with the Hoe, and Other Poems,” etc., 


~ 


ON. 


THE POET AS A TEACHER. 


Q. It has often been said that poetry must decrease as 
science and civilization advance. Lord Macaulay in his essay 
on Milton cites this fact as indicating the greatness of Milton’s 
achievement. and other thinkers also have contended that the 
writing of a great imaginative poem was far more difficult in 
a scientific, intellectual, and utilitarian age like the present than 
in the period in which Homer lived, when an air of mystery 
rested over the world; when gods were supposed to hold revels 
on the mountains; when the forests were filled with. nymphs 
and dryads; when every voice of Nature was supposed to be 
the voice of some incarnate being ; when, in a word, the imag- 
ination held mastery over the intellect. Do you believe that 
contention well founded? Has the march of mind, the dis- 
pelling of mystery, and the ascendency of science dwarfed the 
imagination and robbed the world of the mystic charm of 
poetry? : 

A. No; science will never obliterate poetry, for there is 
no collision between them, any more than there is a col- 
lision between the light and heat that make up the sun- 
beam. Each is necessary in any complete interpretation of life 
and its mystery. There is a world of poetry, and it is a real 
one. There is a world of science, and it is a real one. Both 
worlds—the poet’s world and the proseman’s world—are here 
under this sky; and both worlds are real to the ultimate atom. 
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Neither of these worlds is fancy-born; they are merely dif- 
ferent. 

Science classifies and codrdinates laws and objects, seeking 
for a principle of unity in the universe. Poetry, however, neg- 
lects mere definition, mere catalogue, and seizes eagerly upon 
that mysterious something that constitutes the deep individ- 
uality of things. Science proceeds by the plodding steps of the 
understanding. Poetry sweeps onward by the swift flight of 
the imagination. To the scientist a tree has a trunk to be meas- 
ured, has leaves to be classified, has sap to be analyzed. To 
the poet, the tree becomes the symbol of his joy and his grief, 
a medium of his sentiments, his emotions. 

Now, these two modes of approaching the world will con- 
tinue forever—as long as men have minds to be enlightened 
‘and hearts to be awakened. It is true that the poetic imagina- 
tion needs mystery for a background, but nfystery will always 
remain. The unknown will surround us, however deep we 
may delve into the universe. Science only increases the mystery 
of life: every new pioneering opens up a new frontier. 

Q. The nineteenth century, though preéminently marked by 
its utilitarianism, and intellectually probably the most revoiu- 
tionary century of the ages,—the period that marked the rise 
of physical science and the domination of modern critical 
methods of research,—also produced such marvelous sons of 
poetry and imagination as Richard Wagner and Victor Hugo. 
Are not these phenomena in themselves an answer to the wail 
of the pessimist that the age of poetry is past? 

A. They certainly are. Indeed, the outfit of imaginative 
literature in this age was never surpassed perhaps by any other 
epoch. The present era finds its only rivals in the age of 
Elizabeth and the age of Pericles. Surely at no other time 
in history were there so many alert minds devoting their en- 
ergies to poetry and other forms of creative literature. Brown- 
ing holds wide the door to the heart that Shakespeare opened ; 
Tennyson speaks the wonder of the inflexible law, as A2schylus 
spoke the sternness of inexorab’e Fate. The age that gives us 
the combined harvester also gives us the alluring and intricate 
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strains of Swinburne and the Orphic verses of Emerson. The 
age that gives us the ocean greyhound and the iron horse is, 
also, giving us the fine poetic chiselings of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich and the lyrical cloud-beauty of Joaquin Miller. On 
every hand we hear the sound of dollars on the exchanger’s 
counter, yet through all the carnal noises come the prophet 
chants of an Ernest Crosby and the free outdoor raptures of 
a Bliss Carman. 

Q. To me it seems that poetry was never more needed 
than at the present time and never a more potential factor in 
the enrichment of the mind and the stimulation of the best in our 
natures. Do you not think that one of the greatest heart 
cries of the age is for Beauty—Beauty in thought and ex- 
pression; in a word, something to feed the imagination and 
touch the deepest well-springs of our being: something to lift 
us above sordid gain-seeking, to exalt our ideals and bring us 
near to the throbbing Heart of the Universe? 

A. Never was more needed—you are right. There is a 
deep need for something to temper the hard materialism of the 
hour. “Where there is no vision the people perish,” said the 
prophet of old time. No truer word was ever spoken within 
the hearing of this world. The poet—the revealer of Beauty 
—is a precious possession for any people. For he comes with 
power to open paths for our feet into the lofty places of the 
ideal—paths of escape from the hard monotone of our daily 
lives, from the iron despotism of the actual. And the ideal 
is not a vapor, a house of cloud: it is the most vital reality 
known to men—more precious than Ophir, more enduring than 
Pentelicus. It is that sacred beauty that draws our eyes away 
from the dust and mire—that makes us stand erect and look 
upon the stars. 

Q. If our views are correct, then the new wonder-world 
revealed by science and invention, and the increase of our 
knowledge of nations, races, and civilizations past and present, 
ought to broaden and enrich ihe imagination of the poet as 
well as stir to nobler expressions the new and splendid spiritual 
ideals that haunt the prophet brain of the age. The concepts 
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of being have never been so august as now. The realization 
of the solidarity of life, the dream of brotherhood, and the 
finding of God’s new Bible, writ in the strata of the rocks 
during countless ages and proving that the key-note of life 
from that far-away night-time when the spirit of God brooded 
over the waters has been Ascent—these things, it seems to me, 
should appeal to the imagination of the poet with a power not 
known to the men who lived in the childhood period of our 
race. Am I not right? 

A. You are right in every word. All things are working to- 
gether for good to the client of the Muses. Science opens a 
new mystery for the poet’s wonder; history discloses new 
dramas for his instruction; democracy reveals new ground for 
his hope and his prophecy. The world was never before so 
rich in all the precious seed of poesy. All that is needed 
for a new poetic age is that the poets shall appear—the men 
with the far-seeing eye, the passionate heart, and the power to 
compel words to their loftier uses. 








THE FALL OF A KITCHEN BAROMETER. 


A Srory. 


BY ELEANOR H. PORTER. 





An April morning sun brought a sparkle to the glass and a 
gleam to the silver on the table in Mrs. Westbrook’s pretty 
breakfast-room. The same cheery rays glistened alluringly in 
Mrs. Westbrook’s red-brown hair, thereby bringing a light of 
satisfied possession into the eyes of the man opposite. 

Mr. and Mrs. Westbrook had been married just two months, 
and the glamour pervading the lady’s presence was yet un- 
diminished. 

“My love,” said the man, helping himself to another roll, 
“these gems are something delicious. Mary must indeed be a 
treasure of a cook.” 

“Don’t say anything, dear,” laughed his wife, with a play- 
ful grimace. “You know I never dare to boast of a thing—I 
am sure to repent of itif Ido. I suppose I ought not to whisper 
it even to myself, but she is a jewel—a perfect treasure of a 
barometer.” 

“ ‘Barometer’ ?” questioned the man, with uplifted eyebrow. 

Mrs. Westbrook’s low laugh rippled again across the table. 

“Yes; ‘kitchen barometer-—always Papa’s special name for 
the divinities that ruled below stairs at home. He had a most 
amazing faculty for predicting domestic storms, squalls, hurri- 
canes, or fair weather, after one glance at the stolid countenance 
of a Bridgetor aNora. Poor, dear Papa,” continued Mrs. West- 
brook in a lower tone, “how he did enjoy his prognostications, 
and—well—he did come marvelously near the truth some- 
times !” 

At that moment the door opened softly and a trim maid 
entered the room. 
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“The butcher, ma’am. Would ye be wantin’ a roast for 
dinner ?” 

“Um—er—yes, I think so,” murmured the mistress, glanc- 
ing inquiringly at her husband; “beef—dear ?” 

The man’s countenance beamed. As yet the daily ordering 
of the meals was merely a delicious bit of emphasis to his new- 
found happiness. 

“Nothing better; beef would suit me to a T,” he said, in 
carefully subdued ecstasy. 

Mrs. Westbrook turned to the maid. 

“You may order beef; Mary—a sirloin. See that it is 
good—the very best, Mary.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

A crisp rustle of the girl’s starched skirts, and the door 
closed softly behind her. The husband and wife exchanged 
glances. 

“Perfect!” murmured the woman. 

“No fuss and noise!” said the man. 

“So capable and—er—comforting!” continued Mrs. West- 
brook. “So different from those dreadful foreigners—Mary’s 
from the country, you know.” 

“Yes, and as neat as a pin!” added Westbrook, rising and 
coming to the back of his wife’s chair. “Well, dearest, I’m 
off again till night. This housekeeping isn’t quite so harrowing 
as the comic papers would have us believe; is it, Emily?” 

“N—no,” murmured Mrs. Westbrook doubtingly. “But 
I do hope it’ll only last—at least through your mother’s visit,” 
she added with a sigh. “Oh, Edward, I am so nervous! I’ve 
heard such a lot about her housekeeping; and poor little me 
—I just know something dreadful will happen!” 

Her husband tapped her cheek playfully. 

“I don’t worry any, and I’m sure mother won’t; so you'd 
better not.” 

“Yes, I know,” she answered, rising from her chair and 
following her husband to the door; “but my worry isn’t se 
easily managed as all that.” 

Mrs. Westbrook always followed her husband to the door 
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in the morning; it was part of her code of wifely duty. A 
woman who did not show her husband this attention was a fit 
subject for divorce, according to Mrs. Westbrook. 

Mary’s “afternoon out” came that day, and soon after 
luncheon Mrs. Westbrook noticed a buxom lass in a flower- 
garden hat of red and yellow roses coming in at the basement 
door. Then she heard the two girls tramping up the stairs 
to Mary’s room. Three long flights brought Mary to a breath- 
less stop before the door of a small back chamber. 

“Come on—in—Sue. I'll be ready—in—a jiffy,” came in 
hospitable jerks between Mary’s gasps for breath. 

“There ain’t no hurry, Moll,” answered a slow voice from 
the foot of the third flight. “You do beat all, rushin’ round 
so; you won’t live out half yer days. You’d oughter learn 
ter take things easier—you’ve got jest as much right ter live 
as other folks hev!” And Susan, having now reached the 
room, dropped heavily into the first chair at hand. 

Mary had whisked off her working-gown and was busily 
engaged in fastening the hooks of a cheap silk waist. A mo- 
ment later she whirled a well-worn black skirt into a little 
ring and dropped it over her head, hooked it into place, and fell 
on her knees before the bed, from under which she dragged 
an old bandbox. 

The other’s face showed strong disapproval as Mary took 
the cover from the box and lifted out a shabby hat. 

“Humph!” ejaculated Susan; “you’d oughter hev a new 
one.” 

Mary’s forehead puckered into an anxious frown and she 
glanced admiringly at the flower-garden atop of Susan’s brown 
locks. 

“T know it; but—I hain’t no money—leastways that I think 
I oughter use.” 

Susan sniffed. 

“I didn’t hev—once!” she said, meaningly. 

Mary’s face showed blank amazement. Her friend rose 
from her seat, shut the door cautiously, and came close to the 
still kneeling girl. 
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“See here, Moll; I said I’d stand by ye, an’ give ye as 
good as I got—an’ I will. Well, I’ve got hold of somethin’ 
great. It’s dead easy, too. If ye ain’t a dunce, ye'll foller my 
lead. Who's yer butcher?” she asked, abruptly. 

“Um—er—Sanderson; why?’ questioned the stupefied 
Mary. 

Susan raised a stubby forefinger and emphasized her words 
by sharp taps on Mary’s shoulder. 

“You c’n make that man pay ye five dollars a month jest 
fur yer trade!” she announced, triumphantly. 

Mary’s knees bent under her and she sat back limply. 

“Why, Susan Green! be ye gone clean daft?” 

Susan laughed shrilly, then hastily covered her mouth with 
her hand. 

“T’ll tell ye,” she said, and bent low to Mary’s ear. 

Ten minutes later, Mrs. Westbrook noticed the two girls 
walking down the street together. The face beneath the red 
and yellow roses was flushed and animated, and the lips moved 
in rapid talk; but the one beneath the shabby hat was troubled, 
and there the lips were motionless. 

At five o’clock Mr. Westbrook appeared accompanied by a 
tall, firm-mouthed woman whose gray hair was arranged with 
a neatness and precision that said much. 

Emily fluttered into the hall with a blushingly cordial 
welcome, and Mrs. Ebenezer Westbrook unbent to the extent of 
bestowing a somewhat frigid kiss upon the upturned lips of her 
son’s wife. The son himself stood by blissfully content. 

There was a line of anxious care on the younger woman’s 
forehead, however, that did not quite smooth itself out until 
after the soup and fish had been served at dinner that night, 
and the roast in all its juicy toothsomeness was placed before 
the master of the house. Then Emily sighed her relief and 
turned to listen—with an interest that was no longer feigned— 
to her guest’s remarks. 

“Yes, the journey was really very tiresome,” she was saying, 
“and I particularly dislike traveling, as no doubt Edward has 
already told you.” 
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“Er—yes; you know mother never could bear it,” inter- 
posed Westbrook, feverishly, dreading a fatal admission of 
ignorance on the part of his particularly truthful wife. 

“Yes, it was always very distasteful to me,” continued Mrs. 
Westbrook, warming to the subject; “but, of course, under the 
present circumstances, I felt that it was almost a necessity. 
I wanted to see just how poor Edward was situated.” (Emily 
winced under the “poor,” and her husband frowned.) “I 
knew you were young and inexperienced, and as I am so 
well acquainted with my son’s tastes, of course, my advice 
would be valuable to you.” 

“Yes, indeed,” murmured the young inexperienced one, 
while the husband stirred uneasily and opened his mouth ir- 
resolutely. 

“Are you able to obtain capable, efficient help?” suddenly de- 
manded their visitor. 

“Indeed we are!” promptly interposed her son; “and you 
have no idea of the efficiency of this little housewife here, 
either,”* he added, gayly, firmly disregarding his wife’s pro- 
tests. 

“T have no doubt of it,” politely fibbed Mrs. Ebenezer West- 
brook, as she abruptly changed the subject. 

At the breakfast table the next morning, Mr. Westbrook 
drew his knife through the beefsteak on his plate, and then 
glanced at his wife in some apprehension. 

“What—what is ii, dear?” she questioned, anxiously. 

“Oh—-er—nothing,” said he, in quick repentance. 

Mrs. Westbrook caught up her knife hastily. 

“Why, Edward, this meat is horrid dry and chippy; chippy 
as—as sawdust!” she ejaculated, a hot flush mounting to her 
brow as she gave a sidelong glance at her guest’s plate. 

Westbrook laughed. 

“Never mind, sweetheart,’’ said he. . 

“Oh, Edward, I’m so sorry!—and you think so much of 
your steak! It couldn’t be Mary’s fault—you know all the rest 
have been just perfect. It must be the butcher; yet Mama’s 
had Sanderson ever so long, and calls him the best there is.” 
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“Well, well, dear, it isn’t worth minding. It’ll be all right 
to-morrow,” soothed Westbrook, as he reached for a muffin. 

His mother said nothing, but her steak was carried away 
untasted. 

It wasn’t all right to-morrow—nor the next day—nor the 
next. It was worse. Moreover, the roasts at night began to 
take unto themselves a strange, insipid tastelessness, and all 
manner of meats that came to the table increased in leathery 
stringiness. Mrs. Westbrook was in despair ; she even began to 
grow thin. 

After an ominous silence on the subject, lasting through 
four days, Mr. Westbrook’s mother spoke of the meat. 

“If I might make a suggestion in regard to this meat 
question s 

“Yes, do—please do!” interrupted Emily, quickly. 

“I should say,” continued the woman in her most superior 
manner, “that it is quite probable that the cook does not 
know how to select the choice cuts. I—er—I will assist 
the young woman to-day in her selection.” 

“Good! Mother, that will fix things, sure,” laughed her 
son. “No one would dare to palm off ‘any old thing’ on 
you!” 

At dinner that night no one was late. There was an un- 
wonted interest manifested, too, as the courses were served; 
and there was a very indignant old lady when the roast came 
on. 

“Well, one thing is sure,” declared Mrs. Ebenezer West- 
brook, with more warmth than that well-bred lady usually al- 
lowed herself to display, “it is the cook, and now I know it. 
That piece of meat was the very best that the creature grew, 
and that girl of yours has simply ruined it!” And she frowned 
at the offending roast beef on her plate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Westbrook listened with paling faces 
and sinking hearts, and then proceeded to eat their dinner with 
what poor appetite they could muster. 

For the next few days Mary was coaxed, lectured, and 
even scolded—all to no purpose. The girl flushed and paled by 
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turns, and apparently exerted every effort to improve. The 
rest of her cooking was faultless, and all other work in her 
charge was performed with a flawless nicety that led Mrs. 
Westbrook back to her original opinion—it must be that 
butcher. Mary suggested once or twice that another be tried ; 
but after two weeks of misery Mrs. Westbrook suddenly de- 
termined to write to Sanderson. She said nothing of this to 
Mary, however. 

The letter was despatched on the same day that Mrs. 
Ebenezer Westbrook took her dignified and somewhat grieved 
departure ; and that night Westbrook came home with a frown 
on his brow—an unusual thing for him, for, although the 
customary daily perplexities occurred in his business, he sel- 
dom troubled his wife with them. When he turned the key 
on his law office at night, he determinedly left worry behind. 

Mrs. Westbrook’s loving eyes noted the frown, and they 
also noted that at dinner her husband pushed aside the un- 
savory morsel of meat on his plate with just a trace of im- 
patience. 

“Poor boy!” she said, quickly; “no wonder you can’t eat it 
—it is perfectly awful to-night. But, dear, I have stood it 
just as long as I can. I wrote to Sanderson this morning 
for an explanation. We'll have something better, or at least 
something different, right away.” 

“It isn’t that, dear,” said her husband, forcing a wearied 
smile. “I think I must be particularly tired to-night.” 

“Of course you are! Tell me—what is it?” 

“Why, it—it isn’t anything very great,” he said, laughing 
sheepishly, feeling already relieved in the unusual freedom of 
grumbling. “I got out of patience to-day—lost my temper. A 
second-rate brick manufacturer bored me half an hour trying 
to get me to induce some of my clients—who happen to be 
building just now—to use his bricks in ‘their houses. He 
agreed to give me a nice fat per cent., of course.” 

“Why, Edward, is—is that quite—right ?” 

Westbrook shrugged his shoulders. 

“The man assured me that a third of the lawyers in town 
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were doing it, and that some of the architects were even de- 
manding the toll as their right. It is something new, dear. 
It is called ‘graft.’” 

“ “Graft!” 

“Yes, ‘graft.’ Oh, you won’t find it in the dictionary, dear 
—that is, with that meaning ascribed to it. It hasn’t got there 
yet, but I guess it will if it keeps on growing at this rate. 
It is nothing more nor less than illegitimate, secret profit for 
contract or for protection. Why, dearest, I know of a doctor 
who can have all the house lots at a certain health resort that he 
wants, provided he will send his patients there and nowhere 
else. Oh, it is a great business, my dear! I sent my especial 
‘grafter’ flying this afternoon, but it took thirty good minutes 
to do it—and I lost all my Christian grace in the process. 
There, there—let’s say no more about it. Thanks for letting 
me sputter—I feel better now.” And he changed the subject. 

The next morning Mr. Westbrook was startled by a slight 
scream from his wife, who sat reading her letters. He 
glanced up to find her regarding him with a white, scared 
face. 

“Edward!” she gasped. “It’s got into our kitchen!” 

“My dear girl—what can you mean? What’s got into our 
kitchen ?” 

“That thing you were telling about last night; that hor- 
rid—graft! See—read it!’ she cried, holding out a letter in 
a shaking hand. 

And Westbrook read this: 

“Dear MapAmM: You want to know why your meat aint so good 
as it was. Well, I will tell you, for I think you orter know. You are 
getting the same good stuff you’ve had right along, but two weeks ago 
your cook come to me and demanded five dollars a month or else she’d 
take your trade some wheres else. I didn’t have no five dollars to spare, 
and I told her so pretty plain. She went off mad and said she’d spoil 
my trade. If you haint had good meat lately, she’s probly just been 
spoiling what I sent, in hopes you’d swap butchers. There’s others 
done the same thing so I can tell how they work it. They know how to 
take a firstrate piece of beefsteak and make it so it ain’t fit for a hog 


to eat. This is gospel truth, every word. I thought you’d orter know. 
“Yours respecfly, O. N. SANDERSON.” 











TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


By B. O. FLower. 





EMILE ZOLA: THE MAN AND THE NOVELIST. 
I. THE BOY IS FATHER TO THE MAN. 


The death of Emile Zola has removed from earth one of the 
strongest and most forceful characters of the literary world. 
He was the son of an Italian civil engineer and was born into 
a comfortable home. His first twelve years were for the most 
part spent in the enjoyment of that care-free existence familiar 
to childhood unmarked by want and unacquainted with great 
griefs. In a delightful autobiographic sketch written for an 
English magazine, Zola thus refers to his birth and early 
childhood : 


“I was born in Paris, in a narrow little street, the Rue St. Joseph, 
running out of the Rue Montmartre. This Rue St. Joseph had once 
been called the Rue de Temps Perdu—the Street of Lost Time—a name 
which no etymologist has ever been able to explain, but which I heard 
of when I was young, and which impressed itself on my mind, and in 
after years helped me to understand, perhaps, that time was very 
valuable and ought never to be lost. ‘ 

“At the time of my birth my father, Francesco Zola, was forty-four 
years old. He had married my mother, Francoise-Emilie Aubert, who 
was four and twenty years his junior, a twelve-month previously. My 
parents gave me four Christian names—my father himself had a like 
number—and thus, in official documents, I am designated as Emile 
Edouard Charles Antoine Zola; though I have never used but the first 
of those names, which recalls the one by which my father usually ad- 
dressed my mother. She belonged to a family of Dourdan, on the con- 
fines of the region of La Beauce, where I have laid the scene of my 
novel, ‘La Terre.’ But it was in Paris that my father met and married 
her. He first noticed her as she was coming out of church; and her 
beauty and charm did the rest. He did not marry her for the sake of 
a portion, since she had none. 

“I was about three years old when my parents took me to live at 
Aix,” 
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When the youth was seven years of age his father died, and, 
though for several years the mother succeeded in living reason- 
ably comfortably, each season found the little resources greatly 
narrowed. Still the youth was kept in ignorance of the grim 
shadow that canopied the thought-world of the patient and 
devoted mother, and when twelve years of age he was sent to 
the college of Aix. Here he devoted his energies to his studies 
with great zeal, as his mother now took him into her confidence 
for the first time and he was made to realize her straightened 
condition. “Besides,” he observes, “I could see for myself that 
poverty in our home was always increasing.” During his first 
year he obtained five prizes, and “a few years later,” he says 
with the childish candor that was characteristic of him, “when 
I reached the third form, I carried off all the first prizes allotted 
to it. Yet,” he continues, “I was not what would be called a 
bright lad. I was simply a plodding worker intent on doing 
my lessons before I went to play.” 

When the choice for life-work came he hesitated for a time 
between literature and natural science, finally selecting the 
latter. He inclined later to regard this as unfortunate, though 
it is probable that the careful methods and the attention to de- 
tail, as well as the habits of close observation that scientific re- 
search demands of its devotees, so trained his mind that it 
became as a sensitive plate, receiving multitudinous impressions 
that passed before the mental vision and grasping and holding 
details that wholly escape the untrained mind. 

When he was eighteen years of age his mother returned to 
Paris, and the youth entered the Lycée St. Louis. He was 
now, he tells us, greatly saddened because of their extreme 
poverty, and he was homesick for his boyhood haunts where he 
had learned to love Nature and to enjoy the companionship of 
the simple-minded and sincere people of Provins. The specter 
of want and the ever-present dread of the morrow oppressed 
the youth and he did not prosper as he had hoped: with his 
studies. After his first holidays he was taken down with brain 
fever, and thenceforth a certain diffidence seemed to overtake 
him in public, making him apt to forget all he knew at oral 
examinations. Thus, when he took his examinations for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, in all the studies where the answers 
were to be written he received high marks, while in the oral ex- 
aminations he utterly failed, thereby losing his degree. This 
was apparently doubly unfortunate, as a position that would 
have enabled him to support his mother was open but condi- 
tional upon his passing the examinations. 
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The darkest days of life were now opening before the 
youth. “I often had but one meal,” he says, “in twenty-four 
hours, and that meal a mere penny’s worth of bread and a 
penny’s worth of cheese, or perhaps a few fried potatoes or 
some apples or roasted chestnuts bought at a street crossing.” 
His clothes became very shabby. For two years he wore one 
coat, which he tells us “was at first black, but which in course 
of time became green, and then almost yellow. I never see,” 
he continues, “a beggar in the streets nowadays in one of those 
tattered old coats, which the sunshine and rain have discolored, 
without thinking of my twentieth year.” 

When unable to find work the young man might have been 
seen devouring the contents of old second-hand books that were 
displayed in little boxes by dealers. “Those boxes,” said Zola, 
“constituted my free library.” After spending hours thus he 
would frequently return home and write. Most of his attempts 
were in verse, and all thought of following science had now 
given place to the dream of success in literature. Of course, 
this life could not long continue. Daily the grip of want be- 
came more vise-like in the little den where lived mother and son. 
One by one the pieces of furniture and the wearing apparel of 
the two found their way into the pawn-broker’s, and at length, 
when all was gone, some friends made a little provision by 
which the poor mother was placed in a boarding-house. 

Emile was now roofless and penniless in the great city. “I 
lived,” he says, speaking of this period, “in all sorts of dens 
and attics in the Quartier Latin. For a time I even lodged in a 
kind of glass cage or observatory.”’ Hard as were these experi- 
ences, they were light compared with what he went through 
before he succeeded in obtaining a humble position. But when 
once the opportunity presented itself he seized and utilized it 
in such a way that slowly, step by step, he rose, passing from 
one place to another and always bettering his estate. At 
length his dearest dream was realized: he was able to have 
his mother once more with him, though for several years he 
battled with want, struggling to hold the little home “from the 
clutches of the process-servers and the bailiffs.” In due time 
he secured a position on a daily newspaper, but his nights 
were devoted to the composition of stories and romances. 

In 1865 he was brought prominently before the public by his 
spirited criticism of paintings in a series of Salon articles, in 
which he says: “I championed Manet and the open-air school, 
to the intense horror of all the oid painters and the great delight 
of most of the young ones. Those articles made me notorious, 
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at least in certain sets. I was known and hated as a revolution- 
ary art critic before I received any recognition, either in the 
form of praise or of insult, as a novelist.” 

His principal thought at this period, however, was given to 
the composing of romances, or rather to the weaving of mar- 
velous realistic creations embodying in a very large way the 
things he had observed. And here the past became a rich mine 
from which he drew material for his books. Youth was past; 
all time for dreaming had vanished. He was twenty-six years 
of age; he had the ear of the public, and he determined to hold 
its attention. Of life at this time and the value of all his past 
experiences, the novelist wrote in these words: 


~ “My youth was then quite over. I was in the very midst of the bat- 
tle of life. I wasted my hours no more. The memory of the Street 
of Lost Time, where I was born, returned to me, and my every moment 
found employment. But the earlier days which I had spent in roaming 
and dreaming had not really been wasted. Some had given me a love 
for Nature, others had inclined me to thoughtfulness, speculation, and 
study, which ultimately proved very useful to me. Even my passage 
through Bohemia had not been without its fruit. It is to that, assuredly, 
that I must ascribe any tolerance and charity that I have been able to 
show toward those who fall by the wayside, any sympathy that I have 
extended to the poor and suffering in my writings. I had lived among 
them. I knew the meaning of the word ‘want,’ and the germs of rebel- 
lion against a most cruel and most iniquitous social system were already 
within me. Time and circumstances afterward allowed me to expose 
and denounce that system, bit by bit, in many books; for when all is 
said my works are undoubtedly a denunciation of a civilization reared 
upon superstition and tyranny.” 


The facts contained in the above outline of the boyhood and 
youth of Zola are necessary in order to appreciate his life and 
his writings. They afford a key that explains many things, as, 
for example, his bold and unconventional way of looking at 
things, his impatience of shams, artificiality, and pretense, and 
his deep and abiding sympathy for the miserables of society. 


II, STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF HIS NOVELS. 


As a novelist Zola was one of the most forceful, vivid, and 
convincing of writers of the nineteenth century. I know of 
no one who possessed the power to make one see in its every 
detail the scene depicted as did this writer. Many great pas- 
sages in each of his stories seern to fill the mental horizon of the 
reader so completely that for days it is difficult to shut them 
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out, while as haunting pictures they ever linger in the halls of 
memory. The ability to portray life’s great crises and turning 
points with such power and realism as he possessed is given to 
few writers; and I think it is doubtful whether even Tolstoy— 
and certainly no other great novelist, since Victor Hugo pro- 
duced his immortal “Les Miserables”—has exerted a wider 
influence in favor of the victims of ignorance, oppression, in- 
justice, and superstition than this great Frenchman. 

It is most unfortunate, however, that the tremendous poten- 
tial influence for good was greatly neutralized by the offensive 
and often disgusting naturalism that mars his works, frequently 
rendering them pernicious and unfit for immature minds. 
Nothing is further from my desire than a wish to minimize 
this serious blot, which made his books potentially injurious, 
as when they come in contact with weak, unhealthy moral na- 
tures or with the immature mind of youth. Yet in common 
fairness to Zola it should be said that this objectionable feature 
of his work was not due to a prurient imagination born of a 
depraved, licentious, or immoral life; but rather it was the 
result of that natural and almost inevitable tendency of re- 
formers to go to extremes, coupled with a deep-rooted convic- 
tion that only by a stern, unflinching determination to see life 
in all its phases as it actually existed, and to analyze the influ- 
ences, motives, dominant impulses and ideals, human passions, 
and the power of environment, could society reach the bed-rock 
of truth and so take its bearings that the fundamentals of 
justice and equity might gain ascendency. He believed that, 
so long as society refused to look at revolting phases of life that 
were sapping the very foundations of civilization; so long as 
evils festered and spread, while a ban was placed on their ex- 
posure or even their denunciation ; so long as a pseudo-morality 
paraded under the mantle of artificiality, sham, and hypocrisy 
—civilization must retrograde. For deadly poisons were lurk- 
ing at the fountain-head, and the life-giving springs of human 
progress—the sentiments of sympathy, of brotherhood, and of 
justice—were being dried up as they were dried up by exagger- 
ated egoism and a gross materialism wedded to selfishness, 
regard for outer forms, show and rites in religion, and conven- 
tionalism in the civilizations that have already passed into 
eclipse. 

That Zola was sincere in his convictions, that the gross de- 
fects of his writings were not the out-picturing of a morbid 
mind debased by licentiousness, even his severest critics admit. 
It is, we think, generally conceded that he was one of the great- 
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est home-lovers in France, and, as one of his critics recently 
said, “in his private life Emile Zola was a good husband, a 
faithful citizen, and an honest man.” Moreover, a mind given 
over to bestiality or even accustomed to wallow in the mire of 
lust could not have championed through its long and 
eventful career the cause of social exiles with such noble and 
unremitting tenacity; nor would the great works have con- 
tinued to picture in such terrible vividness the truth of the 
sacred text that the wages of sin are death. Through all his 
mighty masterpieces the spirit of retributive justice is present, 
overtaking in one way or another the doers of evil; or, as a 
discriminating critic observed—‘“Zola did not write for chil- 
dren, for youths or maidens. He wrote rather for the man of 
the world—but to warn him. The retribution that overtakes 
vice stalks through his work as unpityingly as in the Greek 
tragedy.” 

It is true that at one time in his early life Zola, like Richard 
Wagner and many other men who afterward became mighty 
moral forces, was companioned by vice and lust; but, unlike 
the great musician, his contact was rather the result of his 
terrible poverty than due to free choice. Of this period of his 
life; Zola, with characteristic frankness, said : 


“But I also remember a horrid lodging-house of the Rue Soufflot, 
where I found myself stranded for a time among students and grisettes, 
a house where scandalous orgies alternated with free fights, and where 
the police made frequent brutal raids. Some of my biographers, writing 
of my novel, ‘Nana,’ have said that I knew nothing of Paris vice until 
I made certain inquiries before penning that book, with the object of 
exposing and denouncing one of the great evils of our social system. 
But they are quite mistaken. By force of circumstances I had elbowed 
and observed vice many a time in my early manhood, and, living largely 
among impecunious students, I had known more than one grisette, and 
had even felt the touch of early wayward love. It was that, indeed, 
which helped me to write ‘Les Contes a Ninon.’ But I grew weary of 
Bohemia.” 


I think there is no reasonable doubt that whatever there is 
repulsive or offensive in the naturalism of Zola’s novels was 
due wholly to his conviction that it was vitally important to tear 
away the mask that concealed the corruption of modern life in 
all its strata, that the hideousness of the disease might be real- 
ized and remedied. 
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III. HIS SERVICE TO PROGRESS. 


Zola appeared in the literary world at a time when the moral 
enthusiasm that had marked the meridian of the last century 
had waned, and in its place a brutal indifference to the real con- 
ditions of the poor, the oppressed, and the unfortunate was 
everywhere manifest, not in words but in acts. Fine phrasing, 
indeed, was very popular, but heart interest, or that deep and 
profound sympathy for the victims of civilization that had 
flamed forth in the nineties of the eighteenth and the forties of 
the nineteenth centuries had rapidly given place to cynical in- 
difference in regard to society’s exiles, while the struggle for 
gold, or the rise of the plutocratic spirit, the struggle for ap- 
plause, or the domination of egoistic ambition, and the struggle 
for personal ease and position in society were everywhere breed- 
ing artificiality, pretense, hypocrisy, sham, and corruption. The 
question had ceased to be whether a thing was fundamentally 
right or just, but was rather whether it was good form or pop- 
ular. Men were everywhere mistaking sound for sense. 
Phrases were more considered than the thoughts and ideas 
they symbolized. The press and the people alike demanded 
that smooth things only should be preached. Cover up all that 
is repugnant; do not mention the misery of the slums, the in- 
justice of the courts, the immorality in high and low life. 
These things offend and outrage human sensibilities. Such was 
the cry of the time, such the key-note of the age when Zola 
launched his thunderbolts in the form of novels unmasking the 
wrongs, the injustice, and the corruption of society. 

And herein lies the secret of much of the savage abuse that 
has been heaped upon the writings of this author. Many 
works have been essentially immoral and vicious in atmosphere 
as well as repugnant in their delineations, and yet have re- 
ceived the highest plaudits from the dilettante and conventional 
critics. It was far less his naturalism that offended reactionary 
writers and upholders of class interests than his splendid un- 
masking of social crimes, of injustice, and the moral lethargy 
of those who could and should be engaged in the abolition of 
wrongs and the amelioration of the condition of the victims 
of society and civilization. 

The purpose of Zola’s work was, as we have observed, sternly 
moral. His characters were colossal and typical. The curse 
of speculation and the pen pictures of the typical speculator 
have never been so graphically drawn as in “Money.” Where 
in literature can be found a more powerful sermon against the 
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drink evil than in “L’Assommoir”? His latcst works are 
among the noblest cries for justice for the weak and for recog- 
nition of the solidarity of the race with its implied duties and 
obligations, as well as powerful attempts to break the shackles 
of oppression, superstition, and conventional indifference, that 
have appeared in literature. Take those two colossal socia! 
studies, for example, “Paris” and “Labor.” What is there in 
modern literature that can compare with these great works? 
In “Labor” we have the most vivid and powerful picture of the 
present-day dominating spirit of plutocracy, as exemplified in 
the merciless competitive spirit and the brutal soul of egoistic 
monopoly, placed side by side with the triumph of practical 
co6- eration, that has yet appeared. The vulture and the dove; 
the present-day savagery and the dawning day of fraternalism 
—all are here pictured with a power not reached by any other 
novelist. 


IV. HIS SOCIAL VIEWS. 


Zola, in common with many of the strongest, most logical, 
and clearest-visioned thinkers of the present age, was an ardent 
socialist. For years he struggled to arouse the sense of justice 
in the people by his great works ; and, though a tinge of sadness 
marked his thoughts when he contemplated the slowness with 
which society advanced, he was far from being a pessimist. In 
a notable issue of the New York World (December 30, 1900); 
Zola penned a remarkable paper dealing with the achievements 
of the nineteenth century and the promise of the next hundred 
years. On the slow progress of the past and the promise of the 
future he had much to say that was richly worth careful con- 
sideration. Here are some of his views: 


“An undeniable increase in material comfort and equipment must 
be credited to the nineteenth century; but that alone does not consti- 
tute civilization. Better food, fast steamers, telephone and electric 
lights—all that is only the accessory part of human development. Means 
to happiness, certainly; but not happiness. Has the telephone dimin- 
ished the hunger of the hungry? 

“Our brains are still befogged; our private and public life is still 
based upon vile, exasperating ignorance. Reason, now proclaimed by 
a hundred prophets in every country, has everywhere the greatest 
trouble to penetrate through the thick folds of inane prejudice that 
enwrap individuals and institutions. . 

“It is useless to delude ourselves. You may tinker all you please— 
there will be no true civilization until the present social system is radi- 
cally modified. 
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“Look in this country; honestly examine yours; then search through 
all the others. Injustice and suffering everywhere; hideous cancers 
gnawing darkly at the very vitals of society. Ah, if an angry’ revolt 
does not this very day convulse the world it is because most people go 
about like horses with blinkers on both sides of the head—capable of 
seeing nothing but what is immediately under their noses. 

“Civilized? Not yet! Have you read Tolstoy’s books, or mine, or 
those of a hundred other earnest explorers of modern society? Have 
not the strikes that constantly take place, in your country as elsewhere, 
taught you anything? Can any one deny that at this very moment by 
far the largest fraction of so-called humanity is groaning under abuse 
and obsolete laws; that the whole strength of governments—army, 
police, and courts—is always ready to back the unrighteous exactions 
of a small privileged class? 

“Have you not learned that there are every day thousands—not hun- 
dreds, thousands!—of men and women who die of want, of cold, of 
disease unattended to, and that, too, frequently after these miserables 
have given twenty, thirty, fifty years of their labor to the making of 
all that we enjoy? Can you forget that children—little children precious 
as yours—are this minute suffering tamine and absorbing the germs of 
all vices? Can you forget that in every hospital, prison, factory, tene- 
ment there are crimes that cry for vengeance to Heaven?” 





On Socialism and also on the promise of the morrow, he had 
this to say: 


“To think that even to-day Socialism—the wonderful doctrine of 
salvation—scientifically and practically irrefutable though it is--is com- 
pelled to gain converts slowly, one by one, condemned without hearing 
by most people, its advocates driven from every point of vantage—the 
church pulpit, the university hall, the editorial chair! Why, to make 
Socialism go down your progressive American throats Edward Bellamy 
(he said so himself) was compelled to sugar-coat it with the fiction of 
‘Looking Backward!’ 

“These are facts which must bravely be uncovered to the public’s 
gaze. But after all I am not a pessimist. Deploring the present I look 
forward into this pregnant new century with joyful confidence. Igno- 
rance, the passive yet formidable enemy of our social liberation, the 
accomplice of all who profit by existing wrongs, is being attacked 
vigorously.” 


On the pending social revolution, which he believed wouid be 
inaugurated before 1910, he said: 


“By what means will the inevitable changes be effected? Will there 
be a universal and violent upheaval,,a period of disorder, followed by 
the temporary proletarian dictature which many social experts consider 
necessary forcibly to reincorporate aristocrats and plutocrats into the 
rank and file? That would be the great French Revolution and all its 
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calamities reenacted on a large stage. Yet the French Revolution, now 
universally approved of, was provoked by lesser evils than those which 
now prevail. Or will am orderly, legal, swift evolution work ont our 
redemption? My sympathies are altogether for the latter peaceful 
methods. But nobody can teil. 

“T believe that in less than ten years we will see great rents occur 
in the social fabric, almost simultaneously on all points. I believe that 
in less than twenty years, though it were idle to expect the realization 
of all we want in that time, profound political, economic, and purely 
social modifications will have bettered the world considerably, brought 
a greater total sum of happiness, made the good things of life more 
evenly, therefore more equitably, divided. I also believe that we soon 
will abolish the abnormal privilege of inheriting wealth; it will be 
abolished on the same principle that made us republicans already deny 
the inheritance of the scepter. The two things are one. In fact it is 
much more absurd that a young Vanderbilt or Castellane, with a possi- 
ble commercial value of $25 a week, should inherit millions than it 
would be to permit the sons of McKinley and Loubet to rule us because 
their fathers did. 

“And inasmuch as with our present mechanical and mental equip- 
ment—the accumulation of centuries of common strain, and therefore 
the common property of all men—humanity can now produce exactly 
twenty times what it can possibly consume, I firmly believe that the 
outrageous anomaly of human beings wanting in food, clothes, and 
shelter will disappear early in the twentieth century. The twentieth 
century will also find means to eradicate the corruption that disgraces 
the public life of all countries and probably reserve capital punishment 
for political knaves alone, sending other criminals to curative establish- 
ments and the care of specialists. 

“The century will see other wonders ; what would be the use of saying 
more? But it is the duty of all good hearts and honest minds to help 
toward the accomplishment of these reforms, at least to lend a willing 
ear to argument, to apply a sincere effort to the study of these ques- 
tions. And whosoever is content to scoff at the new gospel is a fool; 
whosoever treacherously stifles it is a criminal.” 


These views show how deeply Zola thought on social prob- 
lems and how keenly his heart went out to the earth’s toiling 
millions and to the victims who had fallen under the wheels. 


TWENTY MILLION AMERICAN CITIZENS AT 
SCHOOL. 


Twenty million American citizens have been in school during 
the last five months, learning a lesson that the most of them had 
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stubbornly refused to consider before the recent great anthra- 
cite coal strike. Up to the tenth of last May, great prophet 
_ souls and profound students of social problems, like the late 
Henry George, were sneered at and ridiculed almost as was 
John Locke when he first attacked the “divine right” idea as it 
relates to rulers and insisted that it was in the province and an 
undoubted right of society or of a people to modify govern- 
ments to suit their wishes and requirements. 

Mr. George and other philosophers had shown how inimical 
and subversive of human rights it was to allow private owner- 
ship in those things given by the Creator for His children and 
without which life would perish from the earth. The air, the 
water, the land, and the treasures locked in the strong boxes 
of Nature should be the heritage of all, and in proportion as 
they were appropriated by the few the many suffer through be- 
ing dependent upon that few. They represented no wealth 
made by man; they were not the result of labor. “If the theory 
that a man or half a dozen men had the right to control the coal 
fields of America was correct, if this man or band of men chose 
for any reason whatever to hold this gift of God to all His 
children from the great majority of those children, and if in 
this iniquitous attempt this band could rely upon the strong arm 
of government to sustain it, then the millions, or society, or 
the nation, were not only at the complete mercy of the band, 
but their very life as well as comfort was placed in jeopardy 
thereby. 

The essential injustice, the folly, and the short-sightedness 
of the claim of private ownership in these great gifts of God to 
man have through this recent strike been brought home in a 
bold and striking manner to the intelligence of the slow- 
thinking million, and so forcibly that the probability is that the 
sentiment in favor of public ownership of the natural gifts of 
the Creator to man, as well as that of public utilities, will rapidly 
grow, in spite of the opposition of a large proportion of the 
great dailies in the United States that are owned or controlled 
by the beneficiaries of special privileges. 

Here, through the insolence and arrogance of a half dozen 
overrich enemies of society, twenty million American citizens 
during a period of five months were plundered of their hard- 
earned money, while about 150,000 workingmen, who should 
have been digging coal to keep society in comfort during the 
winter months, were idle. We say the responsibility rested 
upon the half dozen railway and coal magnates, because from 
the tenth of May forward there was not a day when the miners 
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were not willing and anxious to submit their grievances to an 
impartial board of arbitration. 

And who were these men who held up the American people 
and later insulted the President in the executive mansion? 
Perhaps the best description of them that has been given was 
made by an ex-Secretary of State and ex-Attorney general of 
the United States—the Hon. Richard M. Olney, who is by com- 
mon consent recognized as being one of the ablest, if not the 
ablest, of American corporation and constitutional lawyers. 
In his remarks at the Hotel Vendome in Boston, on October 11, 
when referring to this insolent band of multi-millionaires, Mr. 
Olney said: 

“Who are they that make so extraordinary an assumption and were 
so insistent upon the suppression of lawlessness in the mining regions? 
Why, the most unblushing and persistent of law-breakers. For many 
years they have defied the law of Pennsylvania which forbids common 
carriers engaging in the business of mining. For years they have dis- 
criminated between customers in the freight charges on their railroads 
in violation of the interstate commerce law. For many years they have 
unlawfully monopolized interstate commerce in violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law. 

“Indeed, the very best excuse and explanation of their astonishing 
attitude at the Washington conference is that, having violated so many 
laws for so long and so many times, they might rightfully think they 
were wholly immune from either punishment or reproach.” 


Mr. Olney is universally recognized as one of the most 
ultra-conservative of lawyers and statesmen. He is one of the 
last men in America who could be accused of having any undue 
_ sympathy for the laboring man, or who is open to the suspicion 
of being hostile to the corporations, as he was long a director in 
prominent railroads and a corporation attorney; yet, so notori- 
ous was the lawlessness and criminality of these men, who have 
wronged millions of American citizens out of millions of dollars 
as well as subjugated society to great inconvenience and many 
persons to great suffering, that this ex-Cabinet officer felt 
called upon specifically to indict them on three criminal counts. 

And the fact that the power of these railroad and coal cor- 
porations is so supreme in the State of Pennsylvania and the 
national government that, while imperiously demanding the 
strong arm of the militia to aid them in their conflict wit’: the 
miners, they have for years dared with impunity to defy the 
State and national criminal laws, is an additional reason why 
public ownership of the coal fields is imperatively demanded. 
The reasonableness of this demand was strongly presented 
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from a source whence it would be least expected. In his ad- 
dress at the opening of the Democratic State campaign on 
October 11, ex-Senator David B. Hill said: 


“It is not my desire to aggravate the present situation. The whole 
country is ‘held up’ over causes for which the people are not responsible, 
and in regard to which they seem to have no voice. The procurement 
of coal for our daily use is almost impossible, and what little can be 
secured can only be had at fabulous prices. The situation is intol- 
erable. A temporary truce—a mere settlement of existing differences 
patched up between miners and owners—while greatly to be desired, 
does not solve the great problem. A compromise to-day entered into at 
the instigation of Republican politicians for political effect on the eve 
of this election will not insure an adequate supply of coal for many 
months to come, and the prices asked will be beyond the ability of the 
poor to pay. 

“Whatever the immediate outcome may be, there is every prospect 
of much suffering among the people during the coming winter. These 
differences between the miners and the private owners of the mines 
are not new—they have occurred before and are likely, aye, very certain 
to occur again. Every few years they break out with increased bitter- 
ness and violence, occasioning widespread public distress, involving the 
intervention of the State or national troops, largely increasing the price 
of what has come to be regarded as a necessary of life and disturbing 
all business interests. The serious question arises, Must these dis- 
turbances be ever recurring—must there always exist this fierce and 
apparently irrepressible conflict over the production of a public neces- 
sity, and can there not be found some substantial and permanent solu- 
tion of this problem alike satisfactory to the employers and the em- 
ployed, and above all to the millions of innocent people whose vital 
interests are directly affected? 

“The Democracy of New York in convention assembled have ven- 
tured to suggest such a solution, which is contained in its proposition 
for the acquirement by the General Government through the right of 
eminent domain after just compensation secured to private owners, of 
the ownership and operation of the anthracite coal mines in the interest 
of the whole people. The proposition is neither startling, revolutionary, 
socialistic, nor paternal, but is constitutional, necessary, expedient, and, 
above all, it is right. It is simply a reasonable and necessary extension 
of the general policy of public ownership already largely prevailing in 
the municipalities of the country. 

“When we reflect that over 90 per cent. of the anthracite coal of the 
world is in the single State of Pennsylvania—and only in ten counties 
thereof—and that such coal, like water, is a public necessity, and that 
it is owned by individuals and private corporations who virtually 
monopolize the supply for the nation and who can raise prices to any 
extent they please, and can operate their mines, or refuse to operate 
them, as may be to their selfish advantage, regardless of the public suf- 
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fering and inconvenience, we can appreciate the deplorable situation of 
the people in times like these who are dependent upon private owner- 
ship and operation for their fuel supply. 

“It is the object of a free representative government to promote the 
welfare of the people—to confer the greatest good upon the greatest 
number; but that purpose is thwarted when private ownership of a con- 
ceded public necessity becomes a monopoly and that monopoly becomes 
a menace to the public well being. The innovation suggested is in har- 
mony with the enlightened and progressive spirit of the age, and is in 
line with the trend of the times. 

“Formerly private enterprise owned and controlled those things 
which are now generally conceded to be public utilities. Private water 
companies originally supplied municipalities with water, but in these ~ 
later days municipalities almost universally own their own water-works 
and control their own supply of water. If such ownership and control 
constitute ‘socialism,’ then the people of nearly all the municipalities 
of the country are the devotees of that species of socialism. 

“So far as the question of ‘socialism’ is concerned there can be no 
essential difference between municipal, State, or national ownership, and 
each and all must stand upon the same general principle. Surely there 
are safe precedents enough to authorize the Government, if it is so dis- 
posed, to acquire by the right of eminent domain the ownership and 
control of a conceded public necessity for the benefit of the whole peo- 
ple, after awarding just compensation. to private owners for the proper- 
ties taken. There is nothing peculiar or unusual about governmental 
ownership of valuable mines; on the contrary, it is in accordance with 
the traditional policy of the Government. The Revised Statutes of the 
United States regulating the sale of public lands expressly provides as 
follows: ‘Section 2,318. In all cases lands valuable for minerals shall 
be reserved from sale, except as otherwise expressly directed by law;’ 
while the same statutes further provide as follows: ‘Section 2,346. No 
act passed at the first session of the Thirty-eighth Congress, granting 
lands to States or corporations to aid in the construction of roads or for 
other purposes, or to extend the time of grants made prior to the 30th 
day of January, 1865, shall be so construed as to embrace mineral lands, 
which in all cases are reserved exclusively to the United States, unless 
otherwise specially provided in the act or acts making the grant.’ 

“If any gold or silver mines should be discovered in this State to- 
morrow, who would raise any objection to the State operating as well 
as owning them? Private interests might seek to control them, as pri- 
vate interests now own and control the anthracite coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania, but the public interests would be certainly promoted by keep- 
ing the operation and control of such mines in the State itself. 

“It is a national question because the impending coal famine involves 
the welfare of the whole people of the United States, and such a famine 
should be prevented from ever occurring again, which cannot be assured 
under private ownership and control. It is the provincé of wise states- 
manship to provide against the present emergency and also to provide 
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against just such emergencies in the future. There is no permanent 
remedy proposed by anybody except that suggested in the Democratic 
platform.” 


No question before the people, save that of Majority Rule, 
is more vitally important than that which relates to public 
ownership and operation of public utilities and the recognition 
of the right that society, or all the people, have to the common 
benefits of the common gifts of a common Father. It has 
been said that the great majority of people can only be edu- 
cated through their feelings—a fact that has been more pic- 
turesquely but less elegantly expressed in the statement that an 
empty stomach and cold toes are the best educators of the 
masses. And therefore it is doubtless true that the severe 
schooling of the American people during the five months ex- 
tending from the tenth of May, with all its discomforts and 
misery, may work great and salutary results for the nation at 
large through the enforced lesson that has been impressed. 
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LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS. By John Oliver Hobbes. 


Cloth, 343 pp. Price, $1.50. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 


Some writers glibly talk of “no sex in brain,” and glibly insist that 
there is no difference, in the mental qualities, between the brain of man 
and that of woman, save that due to age-long environment and position. 
We believe this view is incorrect. With Tennyson we hold that— 

“Woman is not undeveloped man, 


But diverse. ‘ . 4 
Not like to like, but like in difference.” 


In other words, woman possesses in her mental and emotional nature 
many inherent qualities possessed in a far inferior degree by man, 
while the latter mentally possesses other qualities that complement those 
exhibited in a less degree by woman, and that thus in the spiritual and 
mental realm the one is intended to complement and round out the 
other’s life, even as in the physical world both are essential to the fullest 
and most complete expression of life’s potentialities for growth, de- 
velopment, and happiness. 

It is true, however, that occasionally we meet with a writer who, 
though a man, possesses in a marked degree the fine, almost indefinable 
sensitiveness and the delicacy of thought and discernment that are pre- 
eminently characteristic of the “divine feminine”; while at intervals 
there appear in the literary world women whose writings possess the 
strength, virility, logical elements, and i::cisive qualities that are usually 
characteristic of masculine authorship. 

Perhaps no modern novelist among literary women—certainly none 
in the Anglo-Saxon world—possesses this masculine quality in so 
eminent a degree as Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes). In her latest 
story, “Love and the Soul Hunters,” this wonderfully gifted woman 
has produced one of the strongest nove!s of the year. It is not the kind 
of story that we enjoy, because it deals with phases of modern life un- 
happily as common as they are abnormal—phases the products of arti- 
ficial existence due to the absence of a noble altruism, sound morality, 
and the domination of justice throughout the social organism. The 
novel, however, is a remarkable literary creation, presenting, as we have 
observed, a phase of life with us to-day; and it does not gloss over or 
make alluring for the normal mind the butterfly, flippant, and at times 
dishonest and repulsive life that to-day marks the existence of hundreds 
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of thousands of those who, by virtue of title, class, or wealth, account 
themselves privileged characters, and consciously or unconsciously hold 
themselves superior to the multitude who through faithful and honest 
labor of hand or brain create the world’s wealth and make nations truly 
great. 

Many of the characters are drawn with the hand of a master and 
are typical. This is especially true of Cobden Duryea, Prince Paul, 
Valentine, and in a less degree of Clementine and Felshammer. 

Duryea is a type of the modern American financier—a man who 
started in life as a poor boy and became immensely rich through the 
possession of business ability, industry, perseverance, daring, and 
shrewd judgment. He early acquired interests in various natural 
monopolies, reaping from the garnered treasures of the ages, which 
should be the common heritage of the people, a princely fortune. He 
is ever loyal to his friends and shrinks from the perpetration of any 
deed that in the unmoral code of modern commercialism would be con- 
sidered dishonest. In a word, he is a faithful type of the present-day 
millionaire financier, who regards himself as honest and straightfor- 
ward, but who, weighed in the scales of Christian ethics, would be found 
sorely wanting. 

Prince Paul is the type of the titled class and the idle rich, who, 
though possessed of much inherent nobility, and though under just 
healthy and moral conditions, where all individuals would be compelled 
to add to the world’s wealth by hand or brain and where the funda- 
mental principles of the Higher Law should obtain, he would have 
become a strong, true man,—a real helper instead of a cumbrance to 
the world,—is made for a time, through idleness, abundance of wealth, 
and vicious environment, a moral and mental derelict: a pitifully un- 
happy unit, whose chief pastime is trifling with the most sacred and 
holy things of life. That he is inherently good, as indeed are a large 
proportion of the unfortunate idle rich who are frequently a burden to 
themselves and a blight to society, is shown in the closing chapters, 
when the matchless power of love wedded to virtue in the person of 
Clementine transforms, rejuvenates, and ennobles the erstwhile child 
of folly and idleness. 

In Valentine we have the type of the beautiful girl who, missing a 
union with a truly congenial nature who companioned her early youth, 
was won by a wealthy and cultured English gentleman of high social 
connections, but who was utterly uncongenial and unsuited to his wife. 
The easy-going Mr. Gloucester and the vivacious, keen-witted, ambi- 
tion-loving wife, who thirsts for flattery and the adulation of men as a 
bee hungers for honey, drift farther and farther apart, and after the 
birth of a little daughter, christened Clementine, the wife deserts her 
husband, going on the stage in Paris, where her physical beauty and 
wonderful vojce soon attract a host of rich admirers. After long years 
spent in a varied career, during which time she has never wanted for 
money, and through the possession of means and leisure has been 
enabled to preserve her beauty long after most women, living a similar 
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life, would have been faded and unattractive, she meets her old child- 
hood friend and associate, Cobden Duryea. 

In Clementine we have another type. She represents the “divine 
feminine.” She is beautiful and cultured, but neither beauty nor edu- 
cation has turned her head or weakened the innate sincerity and lofty 
morality that characterize her nature. She is the child of high ideals, 
and as such is superior to the seductions of wealth and station— 
stronger even than the temptations of a love that would compromise 
with love of the best. And through her strength and loyalty to the 
divine within she exalts and ennobles Prince Paul, awakening the sleep- 
ing God in his soul. 

In Felshammer we have a strong creation, though hardly as typical 
as the preceding. He is in a way the incarnation of the intellectuality 
and will force that strive to win through a brutal use of mind power, 
much as the primitive man won through the employment of physical 
force. Not that he is intentionally bad, any more than other egoists 
are bad. Indeed, there is much to commend in this dark-visaged, keen- 
visioned, calculating, yet passion-swayed man, who by brain power 
seeks to overmaster all opposition and win his ends. Failing in the 
affair of the heart, he attempts in a fit of passion to assassinate his rival. 
Felshammer, like Duryea, Valentine, and Prince Paul, is a product of 
our present-day egoistic and materialistic civilization, in which material 
training has so largely outrun mental development. 

This novel, as we have observed, deals largely with unpleasant phases 
of life. It familiarizes the reader with an existence that is often thor- 
oughly unwholesome and abnormal; yet it is painfully true to present- 
day conditions. It is not, however, vicious in its tendency—rather the 
reverse. Indeed, in the struggle and victory of Clementine the author 
pays a conscious or unconscious tribute to the irresistible power of high 
ideals when faithfully and unswervingly adhered to. 

Pure love, virtue, and goodness are the most potent influences in 
the world, and to them belong the ultimate victory, as to them also 
have been intrusted joy that increases and never cloys, pleasures that 
exalt and that contain no bitter aftermath, and that development which 
day by day rejuvenates the soul and fits the ego for a still nobler exis- 
tence. This great truth is emphasized in the outcome of the story 
rather than in words, as Mrs. Craigie, though very bright and epigram- 
matic and marvelously graphic in her characterizations, seldom be- 
comes a preacher or moralizer after the manner of didactic writers. 


THE NEEDLE’S EYE. By Florence Morse Kingsley. Illustrated. 


Cloth, 386 pp. Price, $1.50. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 


This is a pure, wholesome story, written in a simple style and devoid 
of any strong dramatic situations or powerful passages. It is per- 
meated by a noble altruistic spirit and its teachings are of the highest. 
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It is divided into three parts: “The Foundling,” “The Altruist,” and 
“The Conqueror.” The author is wanting in the power of expression— 
the brilliancy, keen penetration, and the ability to say much in epigram 
and to paint vivid pictures in a few incisive words—that characterizes 
Mrs. Craigie’s novel; but she is actuated by the lofty motive of making 
the world better and happier by the telling of her story. And it is safe 
to say that no one can thoughtfully peruse this work without being 
made the better for its reading or without feeling the moral and altruis- 
tic impulses of his nature quickened and the finer emotions of his being— 
which modern commercial life tends to blunt and deaden—refreshed 
and revivified by the story of an old man, who through suffering much 
and living near to Nature’s heart has come to reflect the higher nature, 
and an orphan boy, long supposed to be penniless but who in reality 
is the heir to millions. 

Perhaps the most powerful part of the story deals with the life of 
these two during the formative period of the boy’s career—the years 
spent while the old man teaches by precept and example the old story, 
nowhere so beautifully unfolded as in the life of love lived by the Great 
Nazarene in far-away Palestine. Affer describing how the boy gained 
year by year in soul stature as well as physical growth, the author passes 
to the third division of the book—the struggles, temptations, and ulti- 
mate victory of the youth. Very faithfully does she describe the sorrow 
incident to the ingratitude and lack of appreciation on the part of the 
unfortunate ones whom the rich young man strives so manfully to aid 
to help themselves. But his bitterest experiences and most sore temp- 
tations are connected with the affairs of his heart, in which first a rich 
young lady and later the daughter of a farmer strive to seduce him 
from the altruistic path into a path of ease, idleness, luxury, and egoism. 

This volume merits a wide circulation by reason of the noble lesson 
it inculcates. If parents would read it aloud to their children at the 
fireside during the long winter evenings, it would do much toward en- 
nobling the lives of the young and placing higher and finer ideals before 
the receptive mind of youth. 


THE THRONE OF EDEN. A Psychical Romance. By W. J. Col- 
ville. Cloth, 468 pp. Price, $1.00. Boston: Banner of Light 


Publishing Company. 


Several years ago a friend invited me to go with him to hear Mr. 
Colville lecture. This speaker, he said, was one of the most remarka- 
ble psychics he had ever known. “I have frequently heard him,” said 
my friend, who, by the way, was a prominent educator and a ripe 
scholar, “deliver an address an hour in length on a subject given by 
the audience. These discourses would usually compare favorably with 
similar lectures by specialists after they had devoted days to their prep- 
aration.” On the way to the hall my friend and I agreed on a theme 
in case the audience should be requested to name the subject of the 
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address. When the meeting was called to order and a subject was re- 
quested, my friend rose and proposed the matter we had previously 
agreed upon. Instantly Mr. Colville arose, and for about an hour 
and a half he delivered an exceptionally able and discriminating ad- 
dress on the subject named. Since then I have frequently heard this 
speaker discuss a wide variety of subjects, and though his lectures 
have been of uneven merit I have been constantly amazed at the va- 
riety of themes and the ability displayed in the grasp of his subjects, 
embracing history, philosophy, economics, education, ethics, psychology, 
and various other themes. 

Mr. Colville is the author of a number of works, many of which 
are very able, and all are replete with highly suggestive thought. I 
have recently read his latest book, “The Throne of Eden,” a volume 
bearing on its title-page the statement that it is “a psychical romance” ; 
but according to the author’s preface the book is a veritable narration of 
actual facts, save that fictitious names have been used and the scenes 
and facts have been threaded together in story form. It is written 
in a lucid manner, though I think Mr. Colville is far happier when he 
lectures or discusses serious subjects than when he attempts to teach 
a truth through the lips of imaginary characters. The book will hold 
the interest of the reader from cover to cover, especially if he is in- 
terested in psychical, metaphysical, and occult subjects; while the de- 
scriptions of Australia and New Zealand are as instructive as they are 
entertaining, and the picturesque account of the ocean voyage from 
Australia via Ceylon and the Suez Canal is told in a most delightful 
manner. These portions of the volume cannot fail to interest all 
readers unfamiliar with the far-away regions described. The pages 
also given to the literary outlook in Australia, with characterizations of 
leading men and women of letters in the antipodes, are as valuable 
as entertaining. 

The author, however, never writes without a serious purpose. He 
is essentially a teacher, and is also one of the most gifted psychics be- 
fore the public; and the greater portion of the work is devoted to two 
subjects—the thoughtful theory of health as elucidated by the emi- 
nent physician and author, Dr. George Dutton, B.A., M.D., and the de- 
scriptions of an oath-bound society of occultists who are largely given 
to ceremonials, but who make a pure and unselfish life conditional to 
membership and who perform wonderful cures as well as exhibit re- 
markable psychic phenomena on certain occasions. 

Mr. Colville possesses the power of viewing a subject broadly and 
with a charming catholicity of spirit very rare and refreshing at the 
present time, and he puts both sides of a contention before the reader 
in an eminently impartial manner. This is well illustrated in the opin- 
ions advanced pro and con concerning the secret society by Madame 
de Pomponet and Mrs. Parrot. 

The author possesses a host of friends in every English-speaking 
land who will, I think, regard this volume as one of his best works. 
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It will, as we have intimated, however, appeal chiefly to those inter- 
ested in occultism, metaphysics, and psychical problems. 


THE LOOM OF LIFE. By Charles Frederic Goss. Cloth, 315 pp. 
Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. 


This volume, from the pen of the author of “The Redemption of 
David Corson,” is a strange, weird, and somewhat uncanny novel. 
It is highly dramatic and abounds in improbable if not impossible sit- 
uations. The author evidently aims to teach a strong moral, or rather 
to impress a series of great fundamental ethical truths, and incidentally 
to contrast the influence of Greek civilization with that of Christian 
ethics, to the advantage of the latter. The ethical value of the story 
is greatly impaired by its morbidity, feverishness, and the feeling of 
unreality and improbability that is ever present in the mind of the 
reader. 

The volume does not deal with economic problems, but so surely 
are social and economic issues becoming uppermost in the minds of 
the more thoughtful and conscientious writers that even novelists whose 
work is quite foreign to considerations of such questions are unable 
to resist the temptation at least incidentally to touch upon them, just 
as in England during the forties of the last century, when the Chartist 
agitation and the Anti-Corn Law ferment were at their flood tide, 
novelists and poets—men and women like Bulwer Lytton and Elizabeth 
Barrett—came under the magic influence of the wave of humanism that 
was abroad. Mr. Goss has apparently felt the world-cry for a wider 
meed of justice for the poor and the oppressed ones, as will be seen 
from the following: 

“I have seen the poor at first hand,” she said, kindling. “i do not 
need to read about them in books. They are the victims of an intolera- 
ble system of oppression. Over the door of every factory and every 
mine are written the words that Belshazzar saw: ‘Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin. We produce so much that we haven't enough of anything ! 
If I were a workingwoman I should resist the present system with 
every drop of my blood. The condition of the modern workingman is 
economic slavery. It is not necessary to own a slave bodily; you only 
need to own his tools. The modern wage-earner must remain a wage- 
earner. His only escape is through the back door of suicide. I am 
opposed to a system that permits a few to have more than they can 
possibly use, while millions have less than the very elements of exist- 
ence. Philanthropy will soon be thought madness! Religion has al- 
ready become Mammon-worship. ‘Five per cent.’ is God! Greed is 
the motive power of life. It is not the fault of the capitalists that 
they do not own the sun. If the arms of corporations were long 
enough, they would have a meter on every one of its beams!” 


There are many passages of strength, beauty, and moral virility, 
but the exaggerated occult powers with which the author invests the 
dark and revengeful soul of Sybil the sorceress, and the many impos- 
sible situations, give an air of unreality to the volume that must tend 
to neutralize the influence of the lessons that the author desires to 
inculcate. 
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The story deals with a certain Philip Gurney, a young man of 
wealth and leisure, who resides in Cincinnati. At the opening of the 
volume we find him bidding farewell to his affianced and faring forth 
in quest of fishing sport. In a secluded mountain retreat in eastern 
Tennessee he becomes acquainted with a young girl of marvelous beauty, 
the daughter of a cultured American who had married an Athenian 
maiden and who had spent many years in Greece. While in Athens 
an Egyptian girl had entered this gentleman’s employ as nurse for his 
little child. She possessed great beauty and was a sorceress and snake 
charmer. Later the American removed to his native land, bringing 
with his wife the Egyptian girl, Sybil. The wife subsequently became 
insane, and Helen grew up in the companionship of her father and the 
maid Sybil. When Gurney met Helen she was on the threshold of 
womanhood. He became a guest at her father’s house, remaining 
several weeks, ruined the girl, and later returned to Cincinnati. After 
the birth of his son, Helen and Sybil go forth in search of the betrayer. 
From this moment Helen becomes the silent accuser and evil genius of 
Gurney, defeating his hopes and ambitions in every crucial period. 
The attempts of the young man to escape her lead to a series of 
startling episodes, in which a youth of high ideals becomes the pro- 
tecting angel guarding the wrenged girl. The latter finally wins her 
love, overcoming her hatred, bitterness, and thirst for revenge to such 
a degree that she crosses the continent to beg the forgiveness of her 
betrayer. 


THE HERR DOCTOR. By Robert MacDonald. Illustrated. Cloth, 


138 pp. Price, 40 cents net. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 


This is a charming little love story, and although ardent believers 
in the power of Christian Science to overmaster rheumatic gout will 
not enjoy the predicament in which the author places the elder Miss 
Baldwin, sorely afflicted with a complaint—or “claim,” as the Christian 
Scientists would term it—of a peculiarly painful nature, all will agree 
that the book is at once bright, clean, and delightfully entertaining. 

The story, which if dramatized would make a pleasing little 
comedy, deals with two very wealthy American ladies who are travel- 
ing in Germany, the elder being the aunt, chaperoning her niece. They 
are spending some time among the romantic and historic ruins of pic- 
turesque Germany, when the elder lady, in spite of her firm belief in 
Christian Science, succumbs to a terrible attack of rheumatic gout. 
In the extremity, being far away from centers of population, they 
take refuge in a little inn, and later are prevailed upon to go to the 
residence of the Graf Von Hilders, then supposed to be occupied only 
by a celebrated but eccentric German physician, Dr. Goertz, and the 
servants. The Doctor, who treats the aunt in spite of her remon- 
strances, is reported to be the son of a peasant from a neighboring 
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village, and appears to know no language other than his mother tongue. 
The young heiress falls in love with the handsome and skilful physician, 
who reciprocates her affection, much to the dismay of the elder lady, 
who is desirous that her niece shall wed a titled foreigner, preferably 
the Graf Von Hilders. The climax is quite original and well worked 
out to the satisfactory ending of the story. 


STANDARD FIRST READER. Illustrated in colors. Cloth, 112 pp. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


We have never seen a school reader that approached in excellence 
this notable book. Indeed, it is the first reader iatended for the very 
young we have ever seen that is thoroughly scientific, thoroughly prac- 
tical, and that, while fascinating and interesting the child, also instructs 
the brain and cultivates the soul. Dr. Funk asserts that he has spent 
almost as much time on the preparation of this “First Reader” as 
on the monumental “Standard Dictionary,” of which he was editor-in- 
chief. This treatment will be surprising to most readers until they note 
the evident thought bestowed upon the new “Standard Reader,” the 
painstaking care to make the volume so beautiful that it will attract 
the child, and so unique and calculated to pique curiosity and stimulate. 
the little brain to think that it will necessarily accomplish the double 
purpose of entertaining the child while cultivating the mind. 

One of the chief excellences of the work is found in the sensible 
character of the reading matter and the fact that as a rule it appeals 
to the noblest sentiments of life, and thus tends to elevate the. child’s 
ideals and feed:‘his moral nature. The only time when the volume seems 
to us to fall short of the high ideal to which twentieth-century educators 
should steadfastly hold is found in the introduction of soldiers and 
weapons of destruction. Dr. Funk’s idea of patriotism and national 
glory seems to be associated with soldiers and guns. This is an ancient 
concept, and one that we are astonished to find prominent in a work 
that in all other respects is so abreast of the best thought of the in- 
coming age. Especially is this surprising when we remember that the 
author is a clergyman. 

In other respects the volume seems to us to be an ideal first reader 
and a book that every reader of THE ARENA who has small children in 
his home should possess, whether it is used in the schools or not; and it 
is doubtful whether it will be rapidly introduced into the schools, owing 
to the power that the school-book trust seems to exert over educational 
committees. There are several pages of beautiful colored pictures, bars 
of music, and numerous illustrations calculated to make the book at- 
tractive to all little people. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE educational effect of the recent industrial warfare in 
Pennsylvania can scarcely be overestimated, for it has 
been national in scope and fundamental in character. As the 
discussion finally became focused on the ethics of personal and 
exclusive ownership of one of the bounties of Nature, we pre- 
sent as our leader this month a thoughtful paper on the natural 
and inherent rights of the public in commodities that our laws 
assert are justly regarded as private property. The author, 
Edwin Maxey, LL.D., has a fine legal mind and is a writer of 
note on economic and political subjects. In the light of this 
article and of Mr. Flower’s editorial on the same topic, it would 
seem that Garfield’s epigram, “The Republic is opportunity,” 
had been robbed of much of its force. 

As this question of the monopoly of basic human rights and 
privileges has risen to a degree of prominence in public dis- 
cussion that overshadows all other themes of vital significance 
to the future of this Republic, we have arranged for the publi- 
cation in our next issue of a symposium on “The Lessons of the 
Coal Strike.” Among the contributors will be George Fred 
Williams, Prof. Frank Parsons, Ernest Crosby, and Eltweed 
Pomeroy—a list of names that are a guaranty of authoritative 
and luminous treatment and of practical worth. 

Mr. Robert Tyson, of Toronto, who contributes to this num- 
ber the second paper of our series on “Direct Legislation,” is 
one of the best informed writers in America on proportional 
representation as a means of effective voting. The difficulty of 
registering public opinion at the ballot-box is one of the crying 
evils of our system; and the trio of articles that will be con- 
cluded next month by Edward Insley, in a discussion of “Pri- 
mary Election Reform,” constitute the most suggestive and 
hopeful attempt to furnish a remedy that has appeared in recent 
literature. 

Of similar purport, though taking somewhat different 
ground, is Col. Hemstreet’s vigorous article in the current issue 
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on New York’s new primary law. This writer is thoroughly 
versed in what is cynically called “practical politics,” and for 
many years has taken active part in local efforts to purify the 
sources of government and legislation in this city and State. 
His disclosures and suggestions are worthy of careful study 
on the part of every conscientious voter. 

The concluding paper in Editor Flower’s valuable series on 
“The Divine Quest,” which discusses the fundamental fra- 
ternal movements of the present and is of unusual length, has 
been unavoidably held over for publication next month. 

This excellent number of THE ARENA completes the Twenty- 
eighth Volume—covering a period of fourteen years of th 
highest usefulness, not only as an opinion-forming agency bu: 
as a vital educational force and factor in the Reform move- 
ments of our era. The magazine’s standing in the literary 
world was never higher than it is to-day; and as an instru- 
ment for the dissemination ~f ethical ideals, a loftier concept of 
justice and of the principles of human brotherhood, and that 
rational and genuine Christianity which alone can stem the 
surging tide of materialism due to avarice and greed, its posi- 
tion is still unique in the periodical literature of this country. 
Its friends are growing in faithfulness as well as in numbers; 
for Tue ARENA is becoming recognized more and more as a 
trustworthy guide in all avenues of ‘real reform, and the most 
competent writers are glad to use its pages for the promulga- 
tion of their views. 

Preparations now under way indicate that 1903 will be one 
of the most successful years in the history of this review, for 
arrangements for special contributions have been made with 
many of the best authorities both in America and abroad. In 
addition to the features already announced, our new volume 
will open in January with an extremely able paper by Justice 
Walter Clark, LL.D. It will also contain the following: “The 
Preacher as a Leader of Men,” by the Rev. Otto L. Dreys; 
“Disposition of the Philippine Islands,” by Rebecca J. Taylor; 
“The *Voman of the Period,” by Marie Merrick; “A Unique 
Labor Experiment,” by Leopold Katscher; and “What Shall 
Be the Solution?” by E. S. Wicklin, a consideration of the 
Trust problem from the standpoint of the wealth-producers. 

? J.B M. 








